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CRITERIA FOR RANKING THE FACULTY 
OF A TEACHERS COLLEGE 


GRACE ARMSTRONG, HARRIET BEALE, G. M. WISSINK* 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION 


While the question of professorial ranking of the faculty of Mankato 
State Teachers College had been under consideration for some time, 
the study on Criteria for Ranking the Faculty of a Teachers College 
was instigated following the report of the examiners of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. A system of 
faculty ranking whereby good teachers could be rewarded and the 
execution of many administrative policies facilitated was recom- 
mended by the examiners as desirable for this institution. The Admin- 
istrative Cabinet, under the direction of President F. D. McElroy, 
approved the suggestion and assigned to the Educational Policies Com- 
mission the responsibility of making a study of criteria used by various 
institutions for ranking their faculties. 

After this study had been made by a special committee of the Pol- 
icies Commission, a second committee of somewhat different per- 
sonnel set up specific criteria to rank the faculty of Mankato State 
Teachers College. These criteria were based on principles recognized 
as significant in the initial study. 

At the present time ranking has been inaugurated and is main- 
tained under the direction of a committee of faculty members selected 
as recommended in the study on specific criteria for ranking the 
faculty of this institution. 

The report that follows deals wholly with the first study and covers 
the historical development of ranking, the functional basis for rank- 
ing, qualifications of faculty members necessary for ranking, as well 
as current practices in ranking in teachers colleges. 


*A special committee of the Educational Policies Commission. This Com- 
mission is composed of faculty members who conduct research and study on 
the general policies of the college, and report their findings to the faculty for 
approval before these findings go to the President and the Administrative 
Cabinet for administration. Dr. O. W. Snarr, now President of the State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota, was then chairman of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 
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RECENT STUDIES IN EVALUATION OF FACULTY SERVICE 


Although no study of principles and procedure for introducing 
professional ranking in an established college has been found, there 
are a few recent studies on the evaluation of faculty services which 
make valuable contributions to this problem: 


1. The Evaluation of Faculty Services (Report of a Committee of 
the University of Michigan Chapter of the American Association of 
University Professors), 1939. 


This report was prepared by a committee of nine chapter members 
after a year of study. President Ruthven, in 1935 and again in 1938, 
called the attention of the chapter to the present unsatisfactory meth- 
ods of evaluating faculty services, the undesirable conditions that 
“prevail in many institutions because it is difficult to eliminate the 
drones and the superfluous men on the staff,” and the inevitable results 
—“lower salaries, delayed promotions, and discouragement of indi- 
vidual efforts.” He urged the chapter “to take such steps as would 
aid the administration in improving the standards of the profession.” 
The report “analyzes six criteria for evaluating university teaching. 
The most important of these is ability to teach. This is followed by 
research, standing in the profession, personal qualities, capacity for 
departmental and university administration, and finally participation 
in public and community services. The report does not propose any 
system for weighting as a desirable policy, nor does it suggest that 
every item mentioned needs to be included in the record of every 
faculty member . . . The fundamental idea is that departments should 
systematically record all available information under the items above 
presented. Departments and administrative authorities will then have 
a body of information on which to base decisions.” (Review in bulle- 
tin of the American Association of University Professors, February, 
1940.) Its chief contribution is methods of measuring the various 
desirable qualities. 


2. Report on Some Problems of Personnel in the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences (by a Special Committee Appointed by the President of 
Harvard University), 1939. 

This report deals with the “question of the appointment, tenure, and 
general status of the junior staff.” The committee’s discussion of cri- 
teria of selection (pages 45 to 94) makes a contribution to our problem, 
particularly in regard to the abuses arising from the use of publica- 
tion as a criterion, the value of scholarship and its unpublished evi- 
dence, the importance of teaching, and the relative weight of scholar- 
ship and teaching. 
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3. Methods of Appointment and Promotion in American Colleges 
and Universities (Report of Committee B), Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors, Vol. XV (March, 1929), pp. 174- 
217. 


Two parts of this report are significant for us: 


1. The results from one hundred replies by universities and colleges 
to a questionnaire on these factors in appointment and promotion: 
a) Teaching experience 
b) Amount of scholastic training 
c) Professional educational training 
d) Skill in instruction 
e) Scholarly productivity 
f) Moral character 
g) Adaptability 
h) Personal qualities 
i) Participation in community life 
j) Economic status: family 


2. The suggestive schedule for qualifications, salary, and tenure for 
the various ranks in a university or liberal arts college, which 
is reproduced in this report. 


4. Some Factors Affecting the Salaries of University and College 
Teachers (An unpublished study by E. S. Evenden, Professor of Edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University.) 


Here are found tables showing certain salary data and practices 
affecting salaries as reported by the presidents of 190 institutions of 
higher education in the United States. (The practices represented 
are of 1937.) The percentages for teachers colleges given in several 
tables are restricted to the 59, out of a total 86, that use the ranking 
system. The table of greatest interest to us is 9: “Ranks given various 
reasons for promotion and for salary increases.” A rearrangement 
of this table to follow the teachers college order is given in this report. 

A summary of the findings from this study are given in an article 


with the same title, published in School and Society, February 26, 
1938. No tables are presented. 


5. I. L. Kandel, “Evaluation of Faculty Services,” The American 
Association of University Professors (October, 1940), pp. 452-460. 

This address was presented at a regional conference of the A.A.U.P. 
by I. L. Kandel of Columbia University. Excerpts from this address 


will be found in the discussion of criteria to be used in professorial 
ranking. 
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NATURE OF PROFESSORIAL RANKING 
Historical Development of Ranking 


The American concept of professorial ranking was naturally deter- 
mined by the fact that our first colleges were founded on the English 
practice. The significance of “professorial ranking” in American uni- 
versities and colleges, therefore, is clarified by tracing the history of 
the use of the term “professor.” The Encyclopedia Britannica, Four- 
teenth edition, give this information: 


Professor, a term now confined to a teacher of a special grade at a univer- 
sity or college. (Latin profiteri, declare publicly, profess.) The educational 
use is found in post-Augustan Latin. In the universities of the middle ages 
the conferring of a degree in any faculty or branch of learning meant the 
right or qualification to teach in that faculty. Whence the term Magister, 
“master,” and doctor for those on whom the degree had been granted. To 
these names must be added that of “professor.” The “three titles of Master, 
Doctor, Professor, were in the middle ages absolutely synonymous.” (H. 
Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 1895, i. 21.) The 
first endowed professorship at Oxford was that of divinity, founded by the 
mother of Henry VII in 1502 and named after her the “lady Margaret Pro- 
fessorship.” The foundation of the Regius Professorship by Henry VIII in 
1546 no doubt tended to the general modern use of the word. In England 
subordinate public teachers in faculties, or in subjects to which a professoriai 
“chair” is attached, are known as “readers” or “lecturers,” and these titles 
are also used for the principal public teachers in subjects which have not 
reached professorial rank. In colleges and universities of the United States, 
professor indicates a teacher of the highest rank, those next below being 
“associate professor” and “assistant professor” respectively. 


The ranks have been increased beyond the three that are profes- 
sorial in name: “instructor” was long ago added as a sub-rank to 
assistant professor and recently “assistant instructor” has come into 
use. In our universities and colleges professorial ranking has con- 
tinued to signify a grouping of the members of the academic faculty 
according to their relative value in the judgment of some recognized 
authority. 

Functional Basis for Ranking 


Recent studies on evaluation of the members of a faculty show a 
strong trend to substitute a schedule made on the basis of function 
in place of the mechanical type built up mathematically on degrees 
and years of experience. From this point of view one distinguishes 
the function of teacher from that of advancing knowledge by research 
and publication. The second is the province of the graduate school.' 


*Report on Some Problems of Personnel in the Faculties of Arts and Sciences 
(by a Special Committee Appointed by the President of Harvard University), 
1939, pp. xvili-xx. 
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The university, because of its graduate students, needs trained experts 
in research in all subject fields; the liberal arts college needs instruc- 
tors with broad scholarship rather than research men; the teachers 
college needs a large group of instructors with broad scholarship and 
professional training, another with special professional equipment, 
and a training school staff with broad scholarship, professional knowl- 
edge, and abilities in experimentation, demonstration, and supervision. 

Qualitative judgments, rather than a mechanical application of cri- 
teria, are advocated by the Harvard Committee.” Recommendation 
for promotion should be based on explicit judgment of all the factors 
involved; it should be supported by pertinent evidence continuously 
kept by the head of the department; and the recommendation for 
promotion should be made by that head. The importance of main- 
taining adequate records is stressed by Kandel.* And the University 
of Michigan urges that a record of all available information be syste- 
matically made as a basis for decisions by departments and adminis- 
trative authorities. There are many factors and variable combina- 
tions. “An excellent teacher and a good scholar, or an excellent 
scholar and a good teacher,” President Conant’s standard, represents 
the balancing of factors that is found necessary. Ranking should 
regard total ability to perform the duties of a specific rank. 

To evaluate justly the services of a teacher, either for selection 
of a new member of the staff or for promotion, it is essential to know 
(1) what qualifications are pertinent in evaluation of a teacher as 
such; (2) which of these qualifications are of primary importance; 
and (3) how they can be measured. 

The material here presented has been selected from recent studies 
to provide a background. Evenden’s table on responses by adminis- 
trators as to relative rank of the various reasons for promotion and 
for salary increases, is reproduced here, in the sequence given by the 
presidents of teachers colleges. 


Qualifications of Primary Importance 
I. Teaching 


Importance as a criteria.—Presidents of all types of colleges and 
universities consider outstanding work as a classroom instructor the 
most important of the eleven qualifications. Scholarship seems to 
rank second; for increased professional preparation—an advanced de- 
gree or period of study—is ranked second by all except presidents of 





“Ibid, p. 48. 


‘J. L. Kandel, “Evaluation of Faculty Services,’ The American Association 
of University Professors (October, 1940), p. 456. 
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state universities and colleges, and they give second place to another 
aspect of scholarship, i. e., interest, activity, and proficiency in re- 
search. 


RANKS GIVEN TO VARIOUS REASONS FOR PROMOTION AND 
FOR SALARY INCREASES‘ 





Group la Group 2b Group 3c Group 4a 
Prom. Sal Prom. Sal. Prom. Sal. Prom. Sal. 
REASONS In In. In. In. 
Outstanding work as 
an instructor - class- Average i444 19) 10 10 18 13 15 
room teaching. Rank in Group 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Increased professional 
preparation — an ad- 
vanced degree or pe- Average 36 38 25 18 38 38 323 23 
riod of study. Rank in Group 4 +4 2 Z 2 2 2 2 
General reputation 
and position of leader- Average 3.0 33 29 24 34 35 3.4 3.6 
ship in his field. Rank in Group 3 3 3 3. 3 + 3 3 
Non-instructional con- 
tribution to college life 
and community rela- Average 43 58 42 3.7 37 38 48 49 
tionship. Rank in Group 6 7 6 5 t 5 o 4 
Interest, activity, and Average 2.9 3.0 3.0 30 39 40 48 5.1 
proficiency in research. Rank in Group 2 2 4 4 6 6 5 5 
Recently published Average 40 47 40 40 38 3.2 54 5.7 
books and articles. Rank in Group 5 5 5 6 5 $s 6 6 
State or national rec- 
ognition in field of spe- Average 6.1 60 55 5.0 6.1 56 59 6.4 
cialization. Rank in Group 8 9 7 8 8 9 7 7 
Special honors, cita- 
tions, and professional Average 5.7 59 56 47 56 5.7 6.7 17.4 
recognition. Rank in Group 7 8 8 7 7 & 8 8 
Increasing family and 
economic responsibili- Average 96 8.1 7.8 58 74 46 9.1 7.5 
ties. Rank in Group 11 11 11 > 2 tT 9 
Invitation to accept Average 63 50 7.1 60 64 48 88 7.6 
another position. Rank inGroup 9 6 9 10 9 8 10 10 
Numerous invitations 
to speak before educa- Average 8.5 84 7.2 65 80 7.0 84 8.4 
tional audiences. Rank in Group 10 11 . 2 2 9 ll 


‘E. S. Evenden, Some Factors Affecting the Salaries of University and 
College Teachers (Report to Section Q of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, December 28, 1937), p. 4. 

aState universities and colleges. 

bPrivate universities and colleges. 

cDenominational universities and colleges. 

dState teachers colleges. 
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The A.A.U.P. questionnaire on methods of appointment and pro- 
motion in a large number of our universities and liberal arts colleges 
in 1929, brought forth this picture: (1) amount of scholarship was 
checked 84 times, 16.8 per cent; (2) scholarly productivity, 53 times, 
11 per cent; and (3) skill in instruction, 63 times, 12.6 per cent. On 
this last point, the comment is made, “One could wish that it had also 
been revealed how skill in the whole matter of instruction was deter- 
mined, since it remains the most difficult and perplexing subject in 
the whole matter of promotion and appointment.” In other studies 
the difficulty in evaluation of skill in instruction is noted as a probable 
cause for its being ranked below scholarship. 


The fullest and most illuminating discussion of the relation of 
scholarship and teaching ability is found in the Harvard report. 


While it is important that Harvard should be a genuine community of 
scholars, it is also important that the members of its faculties should regard 
themselves as a community of teachers . . . Harvard has in the past been 
known for her great teachers—Agassiz, Goodwin, James Russell Lowell, 
Shaler, Norton, James, Palmer, Smyth, Briggs, Copeland, A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Bliss Perry, Whitehead, Taussig. Alumni remember their teachers. Students 
judge the faculty primarily for their teaching, and are quick to sense and to 
resent any decline in its quality for any seeming failure of the University to 
give it due recognition.°® 


The qualities of a good undergraduate teacher are then deduced 
from the objectives of the liberal arts college. (This omits, of course, 
the professional purpose of a teachers college.) In the treatment of 
teaching are given these measures of its importance: 


1. To insure personal attainment and growth in the students, “the most 
obvious characteristic of the good teacher .. . is his capacity to awaken or 
implant interest,” for “an access of new interests is a fundamental factor in 
growth.” The good teacher “will himself have an interest, not only in the 
subject, but in his students; he will have some sense of his students’ back- 
ground, of their antecedent training and experience, their collateral interests, 
and their future careers.” 

2. With a view to breadth of outlook—another objective of a liberal educa- 
tion—“the good undergraduate teacher will not only see his subject roundly 
but will see it in relation to other subjects.” 

3. Since the college concerns itself primarily with the intellectual faculties, 
the teacher must have the art “to make a synthesis of existing knowledge 
suited to the students’ stage of advancement, and conveyed in a form and 
manner suited to the students’ rate of assimilation.” He “will know how to 
employ this art to supplement rather than to supersede the efforts of the 
students themselves.” “He will not only encourage the use of the critical 


*Report of Some Problems of Personnel in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
(by a Special Committee Appointed by the President of Harvard University), 
1939, pp. 63-68. 
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faculties, but will discipline them, so that they will serve as instruments ot 
truth, and not merely of vanity or negation.” 


Another effort to show the importance of teaching as a criterion for 
the evaluation of faculty service is given in the following quotation: 


Reliable figures establish the fact that the average member of the faculty de- 
votes from 55 to 60 per cent of his time to teaching students or to prepara- 
tion for teaching. Unless a satisfactory evaluation of teaching can be made, 
the major portion of the task of evaluating a faculty member is left undone. 
We find too little emphasis is placed on teaching ability, and we feel that this 
condition is in no small part due to the absence of accepted criteria of good 
teaching as well as to the failure to establish definite procedures for ascer- 
taining teaching ability. We therefore propose: 


A. That the criteria presented herewith shall be circulated in departments 
and used as the basis for evaluating teaching; 

B. That as a part of a system for evaluating teaching ability, an evalua- 
tion by colleagues should be made when occasion requires; 

C. That more exact methods of measuring teaching ability be adopted, and 
that, of the methods of evaluation by departmental colleagues which 
have been suggested, the visiting of classes seems to be one of the most 
promising for some departments; and 

D. That the student questionnaire presented herewith shall be used in the 
manner proposed so that another basis of opinion may be secured.° 


Methods of evaluating teaching ability.—Five methods are presented 
for evaluating teaching ability. 
I. By older men and committees in a department. 

It is suggested that the following criteria may be used as a frame 
of reference by older men and committees in a department who 
may be called on to pass judgment on the teaching ability and 
performance of younger men (e.g., teaching fellows and instruc- 
tors) and by professors and executive committees in passing on 
the teaching ability and performance of professors in the depart- 
ment. It is assumed that after the probationary period of the in- 
structorship, application of such criteria would be necessary only 
at times of proposed promotion or increase of salary. The interests 
of the University sometimes require, however, that such tests be 
applied to full professors, even when neither promotion nor in- 
crease of salary is at issue. 


A. With respect to subject matter: 
1. Does he know his subject? Is his scholarship sound? 
2. Is he vitally interested in his subject? 


°The Evaluation of Faculty Services (Report of a Committee of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Chapter of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors), 1939, p. 10. 
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. Does he view his subject in proper perspective—that is, does 


he see it (1) as a whole and (2) as a part of the broader areas 
of knowledge? Or does he grovel in a mass of particulars in 
a field which he appears to regard as a little isolated world 
of its own? 


. Does he have lively interests and valid information outside 


of his special subject? 


. Does he have potentialities for growth? Is he actually grow- 


ing in his subject and in general mental power? 


B. With respect to the classroom: 


1, 


9 


Car 


6. 
A 


Does he have the gift of clear exposition? 

Does he have the ability to illuminate his subject through 
concrete illustrations, pertinent subsidiary information, ap- 
plication to life situations, etc? 


. Does he have the ability to engage his class in lively, well- 


directed discussion? 


. Is he able to interest his students in his subject and to stim- 


ulate them to independent thought and effort? 


. Does he show evidence that he has organized his course well 


and that he plans each day’s work with care? 
Does he have a sense of humor? 
Is he en rapport with his class? 


C. With respect to general matters: 


1. 
2. 


ono ul 


It 


Does he have the professional spirit? 

Does he regard teaching in itself as a worth-while job, or 
does he look upon classroom duties merely as a way to meet 
monthly bills, while his real interests are elsewhere? 


. Is he cooperative in departmental matters, willing to give 


and take, ready to shoulder his share of responsibilities, etc.? 


. (a) Is he interested in students? 


(b) Is he generally fair and decent in dealing with them? 
(c) Is he willing to give time to personal conferences? 


. Is he conscientious in performing his duties? 

. Does he have a healthy outlook on life? 

. Is he alive? 

. Does he have any negative personal qualities that might in- 


terfere with his success? 
should be noted that these criteria are supplemented with 


concrete suggestions for.the improvement of teaching through 
proper methods of selection and supervision. If these criteria and 
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principles are observed, a noteworthy advance in the teaching 
field will be made.‘ 


II. By alumni. 

One method for ascertaining the teaching force of the given 
instructor is to circularize the alumni, especially those who have 
been out of college at least ten years. One may also obtain some 
data from students who have gone into the professional schools 
and are about to obtain their second degree.* 


III. By undergraduates, 


With respect to the undergraduate body, one can find little 
evidence except of a negative character. An instructor may pos- 
sibly be tested by the number of students who take his advanced 
courses. The dean may possibly get some bearing as to his effi- 
ciency through good or ill reports of those who are actually taking 
his work. But most reports so obtained come through the poor 
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rather than the good students of his classes. But whatever method : 
is used, it will obviously not tell the full story of an instructor’s ' 
qualifications. | 

Another suggestion is that students be invited to rate their in- 


structors. This is a reversal of the traditional practice of caveat 
alumnus and may result in the adoption of the principle that the 
customer is always right. No doubt there are students who are 
competent to judge the quality of instruction; they know what 
they want and they know whether they are getting what they 
want. But they are the rare ones. What may appear well organized, 
clear, and helpful to them may be vague, obscure, and useless to 
others. Again it would be necessary to equate the raters. Studies } 
that have been made on this subject reveal that from the stu- 
dent’s point of view personal qualities—fairness and accessibility 
—rank above teaching ability, which in turn ranks higher than 
research, scholarship, and reputation.® 


As an example of the technique followed by the University of Mich- 


igan for securing student estimate of teaching ability, the following 
questionnaire is presented: 





OTS TRADE SS 


"Ibid, pp. 19-20. 


‘From a committee report prepared for but not presented by a university 
faculty in consequence of the preliminary report of the American Association 
of University Professors in 1928. 


*I. L. Kandel, op. cit., p. 458. 
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Student Questionnaire!” 


Student's attitude toward subject—Extent to which you as a student 
were interested in the subject before entering this course. 


_ 


. I have always had a distinct dislike for the subject. 

. I have taken it only because it is required. 

. I have taken it only because it is an essential part of education. 
. I was mildly interested in the subject before taking the course. 


. I would be keenly interested in subject regardless of quality of 
teaching. 


om Cw bo 


I. Organization of course. 

A. Comprehensiveness of outline or plan of course. 
. Usually complete and well organized. 
. Fairly well organized. 
. In some places muddled and unsystematic. 
. Generally muddled and unsystematic. 
. No apparent outline or plan of procedure. 


oN = 


or 


B. Textbook or material assigned for reading. 
1. Entirely adequate. 
2. Unreasonably time-consuming. 
3. Too advanced for grade of work in course. 
4. Too elementary for grade of work in course. 
5. Valueless for this particular course. 


C. Educational value of written or laboratory exercises if any 
are assigned. 
1. Reasonable quantity of work. 
2. Excessive quantity of work. 
3. Work of only moderate value. 
4. Trivial material. 
5. Useless busy work. 


Il. Teacher’s conduct of course. 


A. Extent to which teacher arouses and develops a mature and 
wholesome interest in field covered by the course. 
1. Arouses enthusiasm for further pursuit of knowledge in 
subject. 
2. Creates enough interest to make present study attractive. 
3. Makes me merely tolerant of subject. 


“The Evaluation of Faculty Services (Report of a Committee of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Chapter of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors), 1939, p. 12. 
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4. Merely satisfies me that credit is reasonably earned, but ed- 


5 


ucational value is doubtful. 
. Creates distaste for subject. 


B. Quality of material presented in classroom. 


1, 


4. 
5. 


Teacher’s understanding of subject and gift for presentation 

make each session a valuable experience. 

. Material presented by teacher might, although entirely worth 
while, be easily obtained outside classroom. 

. Discussion stimulated among members of class makes com- 

ing to class worth while, although teacher contributes little. 

Frequent absence from class does not cause serious loss. 

Coming to class a waste of time. 


C. Your general impression of the effectiveness of teacher in con- 
ducting course. 


or WW 


. Stimulates creative thought. 

. Holds interest of student. 

. Sometimes allows student interest to waver. 

. Generally dull and tending to destroy enthusiasm of student. 
. Always boresome and unpleasant. 


III. Examinations and tests. 
A. Content. 


1 


2 
3 
4 
4) 


. Uniformly fair examinations and tests. 

. Unreasonably hard. 

. Can be passed by merely memorizing facts. 
. Generally easy. 


. Too trivial to form a fair basis for testing ability of student. 


B. Grading. 


or WN 


. Mistakes pointed out and correct answers made available. 
. Mistakes clearly marked and fairly graded. 

. Grading in general reasonably fair. 

. Grading superficial. 

. Grading distinctly unfair. 


II. Scholarship and Scholarly Ability 


Scholarship in terms of function of the college—“Of the two func- 


tions to 
in 1636, 


which the University has been devoted since it was founded 
to ‘advance learning and to perpetuate it to posterity,’ the 


former is entrusted primarily to the Graduate School. The college may 
be content with its achievement if it perpetuates knowledge to pos- 
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terity and contributes to the creation of a society of cultivated human 
beings; productive scholarship by college teachers being essential to 
this attainment only so far as it enriches their training.” 
Education and training.—Five criteria to designate education and 
training are presented for consideration. 
1. Use of the Ph.D. degree as a standard. 

Despite the fact that it has not yet been decided how much higher 
education is at the secondary level and how much at the higher, one 
common standard or yardstick has been employed to define the 
qualifications of the academic personnel. This is the Ph.D. What- 
ever criticisms may be leveled against the methods of manufacturing 
Ph.D.’s, the fact cannot be ignored that it has come to be a teaching 
license and that from 60 to 80 per cent of those who hold the degree 
do enter the teaching profession without any initiation into the 
problems which they will encounter. The confusion between teach- 
ing ability and research ability has only been increased by the re- 
quirements of accrediting associations, and, therefore, of appointing 
bodies. 

This situation has well been described in the latest report of the 
President of the Carnegie Corporation, who writes as follows: “Only 
in a few strong professions, notably medicine, law and the older 
branches of engineering, can it be said that the possession of a de- 
gree necessarily means anything. Elsewhere, all too often, a degree 
as such may mean literally nothing. All over the country teaching 
and other vacancies are being filled by degrees, not by men and 
women, the appointing bodies accepting the diploma as a substitute 
for the tiresome process of really finding out something as to the 
professional and personal qualifications of individual human beings.” 

Since the Ph.D. is increasingly coming to be a license to teach, 
the proper balance in the situation will not be restored until this is 
recognized and some attention is devoted to problems of teaching 
and education in the preparation of candidates. More is involved 
than this, however. Preparation for the Ph.D. has come to represent 
intense specialization in a segment of knowledge; its effect is not 
to broaden culture but to narrow the cultural outlook. The candi- 
date for the Ph.D. is not a citizen of the university but a subject 
closely bound by the requirements of the specialized division of a 
department. The graduate school, it may be objected, is not con- 
cerned with broadening culture; that is what the preparatory years 


“Report on Some Problems of Personnel in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


(by a Special Committee Appointed by the President of Harvard University), 
1939, p. xx. 
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of the college are for. The evidence already produced by the Grad- 
uate Record Examination given to newly admitted graduate stu- 
dents in a number of graduate schools proves the fallacy of this 
claim. The college itself is already embarked on specialized rather 
than general education, so that the graduate student profiles reveal 
high peaks jutting out of flat plains. 

And yet one of the essentials of good teaching, particularly at 
the college level, should be the recognition of meanings and inter- 
relations between branches of knowledge if education is to be liberal, 
general, or humane... It is a curious paradox that in a profession 
supposed primarily to be devoted to teaching, rewards and repu- 
tations should be based not on success in the primary purpose of 
the profession but on something else. This does not mean that 
scholarship, mastery of a field of knowledge, or acquaintance with 
the methods and results of research are not among the essential 
qualifications. It does mean, however, that pressure to engage in 
research for the advancement of knowledge and to publish the evi- 
dence of it serves as a distraction from what should be the major 
concern.!* 

2. Months of study. 

In estimating the value of months of graduate study, it is important 
that the functional measure be used rather than a reckoning of credit 
points. The standing of the department in which the study was un- 
dertaken, the nature and quality of the work, the student’s achieve- 
ment, and other pertinent evidence should be weighed to determine 
the value of the months of study as a contribution to his equipment 
for teaching. 

3. Equivalence in training. 

“The lack of an adequate measure for the equivalent of a Ph.D. 
led to the disregarding of that phrase” by the North Central Associa- 
tion." 

The lack of a degree, however, is in itself no evidence of incompe- 
tence. Consider this training: (1) “A.H.S. Professor of Music. Certi- 
ficated pianist, Trinity College, London, England; honors in harmony, 
counter-point; post-graduate work, London; research work, London, 
Paris.” (2) “G.P.C. Assistant Professor of French. Brevet superieur 
certificat fin d’etudes normales; Ecole Normal certificat d’aptitudes 
pedagogiques; Columbia University, graduate study.” (3) Robert 
Frost, who left Harvard after two years of undergraduate study, and 


*T. L. Kandel, op. cit., pp. 454-455. 
 aacecttied and Works, North Central Association Quarterly, 1939, pp. 304- 
407. 
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yet, has been paid a professor’s salary at the universities of Amherst 
and Michigan. 
4. Published research as a criterion. 

In the matter of promotions it is probably true that greater em- 
phasis has been placed upon research than upon teaching. This is 
in part to be explained by the fact that publication is more tangible 
than direct proof of teaching ability and may therefore constitute a 
somewhat more solid foundation on which to base an opinion. There 
can be no question that the character of a man’s research activity 
and accomplishments bears directly and intimately upon the value 
of his services to the University and that along with effectiveness in 
teaching the matter of research generally receives serious consid- 
eration in connection with promotions and advancements. There- 
fore the committee feels that it is desirable to improve the rather 
haphazard methods now used in appraising research capacity and 
contributions. It feels, however, that it is very difficult to establish 
satisfactory and practicable standards and policies of general appli- 
cability. The committee’s recommendations in this connection are 
as follows: (1) That a notice of publication and of work in progress 
shall be given by the individual member of the faculty; (2) that a 
bibliography of publications of members of the faculty be main- 
tained currently, both in the central office and in the departments; 
and (3) that an evaluation of the research ability of members of the 
faculty shall be made in each department in such a way as the de- 
partment deems best and as often as the need arises or when an 
evaluation is requested by an administrative officer. 

The committee feels that the methods employed in evaluating 
research may well be left to the various units in the University with 
the hope that by experimentation a satisfactory procedure for plac- 
ing these appraisals on as objective a basis as possible will be 
evolved. It should not be too difficult to secure proper statements 
of what a man’s research means in the field." 

Abuse of this criterion.'® 

A. Mechanical application. 

a) Publication in itself is no measure, since in many fields a 
large fraction of what is published adds little or nothing to 
human knowledge. 


“The Evaluation of Faculty Services (Report of a Committee of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Chapter of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors), 1939, pp. 13-14. 


**Report on Some Problems of Personnel in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
(by a Special Committee Appointed by the President of Harvard University), 
1939, pp. 53-57. 
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b) Published work is too often measured by its size—length 
of bibliography for the scholar, consolidated bibliographies 
by a division. 


B. Neglect of differences among the diverse fields of inquiry. 
5. Scholarly ability and its unpublished evidence.'® 


A. Unrecorded evidence may be obtained by personal acquaintance 
and oral intercourse. 


B. The scientist develops techniques and instruments of investi- 
gation. 


C. The scholar attends meetings of learned societies where he 
presents reports, or participates in symposia or other discus- 
sions. He writes reviews and commentaries dealing with the 
work of scholars. While these may not test creative power, 
they do furnish indications of the candidate’s critical power, 
and of the extent to which he keeps abreast of developments in 
his field. 


D. The arts present a special case. If it be granted... tnat the 
study and teaching of literature, music, and the visual arts im- 
plies appreciation and criticism, as well as history and tech- 
nical analysis, then it must also be granted that sensitiveness 
and taste constitute a part of the equipment of “scholars” in 
these fields. But evidence of sensitiveness and taste is afforded 
by the practice as well as by the study of the arts .. . The fact, 
therefore, that a candidate is a good prose writer, poet, painter, 
or musician should be openly and without apology weighed 
in his favor. 


III. Experience’? 


Seniority.—In terms of naked, abstract justice, promotion, salary, 
and all the rest should be connected with performance and have 
nothing to do with seniority; though, even as I make this statement, 
I ought to qualify it by the concession that mere ripeness, mere adap- 
tation to function and environment through long practice and 
familiarity, does give a certain enhancement of a man’s value to an 
institution; even the “repositories of the traditions” should not be 
unconditionally scoffed at. 


*Ibid, pp. 60-62. 

“Methods of Appointment and Promotion in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities,” (Report of Committee B), Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors, Vol. XV, (March, 1929) pp. 174-217. 
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Promotion.—as affected by experience. 


A. Based on the general statement: That if a college teacher 
is to practice his profession with success he ought to achieve 
his professorship by the time he is 40. (Divides time between 
entrance to college and retirement at 65 into two periods.) If 
the prospective college teacher graduates at 22 and his period 
of apprenticeship as graduate student and assistant is six 
years, he will become an instructor at 28. If he remains in 
that rank four years, he will become an assistant professor at 
32. If we suppose that he remains an assistant professor for 
four years, he will become an associate professor at 36. There 
remains but four years until he is 40 and a professor. 


B. Based on academic careers of 100 college professors, born since 

1868, in Who’s Who in America. 

1. These 100 men took the Ph.D. degree at the average age of 
30.27 years. 

2. They became instructors at the average age of 28.57 years 
and remained in that rank an average of 4.07¢years. 

3. They remained assistant professors an average of 3.41 years 
and became associate professors at the average age of 35.74. 

4. They became professors after an average of 3.7 years, being 
then, on the average, 39.44 years old. 


Period for reaching rank of professor—On the basis of the inter- 
vals chosen for the revision of cases by institutions having fixed 
scales and from the general considerations just adduced, we are 
perhaps safe in assuming that a period of about twelve years is likely 
to elapse in the case of the average college or university teacher 
between the time that he is established in the routine and the time 
of his promotion to a professorship. 


IV. Personal Qualities 


Basis for definite promise of teaching ability.—“Personal qualities 
on which may be based definite promise of teaching ability” is the 
point of view of the A.A.U.P. Committee. The committee suggests the 
use and adaptation of the principles and details embodied in Analyzed 
Rating of Fitness for Graduate Study by Carl Seashore. The basal 
divisions in his scale are as follows: '* 

1. Reasoning power: capacity for solving problems, both deductive 

and inductive. 





“Ibid, p. 214. 
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2. Originality: creative imagination, brilliancy, planful initiative, 

and fertility of rational ideas. 

3. Memory: extension, logical, serviceable, and ready command 

of facts. 

4. Alertness: quick, incisive, and responsive observation, thought, 

and feeling. 

5. Accuracy: precise, keen, regular, and reliable observation, 

thought, and feeling. 

6. Application: power of concentration, sustained attention, per- 

sistence, and well-regulated effort. 

7. Cooperation: capacity for intellectual companionship, team work, 

and leadership. 

8. Moral attitude: intellectual honesty, wholesome moral standards, 

ideals, and influences. 

9. Health: nervous stability, physique, vitality, and endurance. 

10. Zeal for investigation: deep interest in and craving for original 

and creative work. 

Need for substantiation over a long period.—‘‘Personal qualities or 
qualities of p&rsonality are undoubtedly important; vitality, vigor, 
enthusiasm, integrity, honesty, cooperativeness—all these qualities are 
essential, but they need to be substantiated over a long period if they 
are to be used for purposes of evaluation. Nor can the evidence be 
based on rumor; opportunities must be provided for their manifesta- 
tions.”!* 

Dangers in use as a criterion.— 

Qualities such as “character,” “leadership,” “personality,” and 
“cooperation” are enumerated among those actually considered by 
certain departments in recommending appointment. Such qualities 
are extremely difficult to assess. There is a certain danger, further- 
more in giving them emphasis. Intellectual cooperation, especially 
in fields where research is organized, is highly desirable if not indis- 
pensable; but in the application it is not always easy to distinguish 
this quality from submissiveness or temperamental compatibility. 
It is sometimes desirable that a new appointee should introduce an 
element of uncomfortable novelty. There is a special danger that 
by using the criterion of cooperation older men may unconsciously 
impose their personal tastes upon the younger men who succeed 
them. 


There is clearly a limit to the extent to which a violation of social 
sanctions or normal amenities is tolerable in an academic com- 


*T. L. Kandel, op. cit., p. 458. 
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munity. These standards will vary from one community to another, 
and in large universities will vary among different groups of the 
community itself. And there is a profound difference between de- 
fects that consist merely in offending prevailing opinion and senti- 
ment, and those that lie in the person himself. Too great an em- 
phasis on the former may lead to a cult of mere respectability. 

Personal characteristics should not be considered as primary cri- 
teria. A faculty made up wholly of amiable and attractive men, 
or even of saints, would not as such serve the purposes of a college 
or university. It is better, the Committee believes, to judge personal 
characteristics relative to the purposes for which a faculty is re- 
cruited. Vitality and open-mindedness are evidences of future 
growth. Disinterestedness, honesty, and industry are necessary, 
even though they are not sufficient conditions of scholarship. Lead- 
ership and orderliness are qualities conducive to good administra- 
tion. The personal qualities of the good teacher are difficult to 
name. Perhaps there are none that are either necessary or sufficient. 
Some teachers are good because they are amiable, others because 
they are truculent; some because they are normal, others because 
they are eccentric. As Professor Palmer used to point out, what 
are commonly accounted defects may in strong personalities be 
converted into positive advantages.*” 


Qualifications of Secondary Importance 


I. Standing in the Profession 

It enhances the prestige of an institution to have on its staff men 
with an international, or even a national, reputation. Such a reputa- 
tion is usually gained by published research or awards for discoveries; 
it is indicative of the prodigious scholar rather than the brilliant 
teacher. (President Conant is charged with the ambition to build an 
all-star faculty, sacrificing thereby the teaching of the undergraduate 
school for the prestige of the graduate school.) The college that is 
handicapped by a small income cannot attract men with a national 
reputation; the standard must be scaled downward. The value of this 
qualification should be weighed in each case in terms of educational 
value rather than publicity. 


II. Participation in Public and Community Services 


A university teacher who participates in public affairs ... (con- 
fined to matters having some relation to government and to public 


 *Report on Some Problems of Personnel in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
(bv a Special Committee Appointed by the President of Harvard University), 
1939. pp. 77-78. 
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questions which involve governmental action) is exercising the 
ordinary right of a citizen in a democracy . .. Even though it is appro- 
priate and even desirable for the scientist to make the results of 
his scholarship intelligible to the public, he cannot without danger 
to his scholarship become too deeply involved in attempts to pro- 
mote some particular program designed to give these results prac- 
tical effect . . . The scientist who addresses the public on matters 
related to his own field of inquiry is not merely exercising the right 
of free speech, but is performing an act appropriate to his function 
as a university teacher.*! 

If a teacher accepts a government post the duties of which bear 
closely on his special subject, the obligations of such an office “gen- 
erally necessitate a reduction of work or leave of absence”... “But 
public service of this type may enhance the effectiveness of the teacher 
and scholar.” 


III. Membership in Learned Societies 


Membership in learned societies as a criterion ranked fourth in 
the University of Michigan study and was omitted from Evenden’s list 
of “various reasons for promotion and for salary increases.” 


Dangers in use as a criterion.—‘“Finally, membership in learned 
societies is found among suggested criteria for evaluation. Such mem- 
bership may be evidence of scholarly interest and professional alert- 
ness. Membership, however, means ability to pay subscriptions, and 
payment of subscriptions may be a hardship at the very time when 
instructors can least afford it. Too much may be made of such mem- 
bership in a type of organization where the Latin tag: Spectatum 
veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsi, may have greater weight than 
scholarly interest.”** 

Value, if evaluated justly as evidence of scholarly ability —“The 
scholar attends meetings of learned societies where he presents re- 
ports, or participates in symposia or other discussion . . . While these 
may not test creative power, they do furnish indications of the candi- 
date’s critical power, and of the extent to which he keeps abreast of 
his field.”** 

IV. Capacity for Departmental ‘and College Administration 

This is a criterion to be applied to the head of a department rather 





“Ibid, pp. 153-155. 
*“T. L. Kandel, op. cit., p. 458. 


**Report on Some Problems of Personnel in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
(by a Special Committee Appointed by the President of Harvard University), 
1939, p. 60. 
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than to a member of the faculty. Executive ability is, however, essen- 
tial for a teacher; for instance, in keeping records, making reports, and 


other contributions to the efficient administration of the department 
and the institution. 


EXTENSION OF A UNIVERSITY PATTERN TO A TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A schedule of qualifications for each of the four ranks, which was 
formulated after prolonged study by a committee of the American 
Association of University Professors, is presented here as an example 
of the university pattern. That committee recognizes the necessity of 
modifications to adapt it to institutions that differ in purpose, size, and 
resources. 

... various factors, partly of organization, partly of material wel- 
fare ... make these ranks and periods applicable only to a certain 
group of institutions ... In American colleges and universities there 
is a recognizable progression upward. Smaller and weaker insti- 
tutions employ younger and less extensively and intensively trained 
men. It follows that their ranks are and ought to be filled with 
younger men, from instructor to professor, and for such institutions 
our schedule of qualifications may be found far in advance of the 
market they are able to command or ought to enter . . . The sugges- 
tions . .. embody, therefore, only general principles and neither are 
nor are intended to be applicable to specific situations.** 


Suggestive Schedule for University and Liberal Arts College 
I. Assistant. ; 
1. Qualifications for Appointment. 

a. Personal qualities on which may be based definite promise of 
teaching ability. 

b. Satisfactory record in college and university studies. 

2. Salary. 

a. For half-time service, one-half the minimum paid instruc- 
tors (or assistants) for full time. 

b. As a recognition of superior value of service after experi- 
ence, an increment of $100 or $200, or any adjusted sum, after 
one year. 

c. Term of appointment: one year. 

d. Limit of tenure: four years. 


*“Methods of Appointment and Promotion in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities,” (Report of Committee B), Bulletin of the American Association of 
Unversity Professors, Vol. XV, (March, 1929) p. 213. 

**Tbid, pp. 214-217. 
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II. Instructor. 


1. Qualifications for appointment. 


a. 


b. 


th 


a. 


Cc. 


d. 


Personal qualities as above. It is not expected that there 
shall be created or found a group of geniuses, but it is ex- 
pected that we shall endeavor to select as many of the qual- 
ities desired and in as high a degree of perfection as possible. 
Skill in instruction carefully ascertained from the best avail- 
able judges. It is realized that for instructors straight from 
the graduate college the best that can be done is an estimate 
of probable teaching ability. 


*. In all cases the M.A. degree or its equivalent. As remarked 


above, in some institutions the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent 
is demanded. 


. Evidence of ability in research or creative productivity. In 


offering the second alternative the Committee has in mind 
the needs, particularly, of subjects such as literature and art. 


. Salary. 


A minimum in accordance with the generosity and wealth 
of the institution concerned (e.g., $1,600) and a maximum 
about 1.33 times as large. 


. Increase of at least $100 annually for four years following 


appointment, cases for increase and promotion to be reviewed 
annually and, in case of refusal, candidate to be informed of 
reasons. 

Term of appointment: one year. 

Limit of tenure: five years. 


III. Assistant Professor. 
1. Qualifications for appointment or promotion. 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


Personal qualities as above, with, however, evidence of the 
possession of personal qualities of distinction. 
Superior ability as a teacher. 


In all cases the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent. 


d. Some definite achievement in the field of scholarship or cre- 


ative activity. 


2. Salary. 


a. 


A minimum salary (e.g., $2,500) not inadequate for the sup- 
port of a family in the local conditions prevailing and a max- 
imum salary about 1.25 times as large. 
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Increase of $100 or $200, or any stipulated sum, annually for 
five years, the case for salary advance to be reviewed annu- 
ally and for promotion every three years, with, in case of 
failure, proper statement of reasons to persons concerned. 


. Term of appointment: three years. 
. Limit of tenure: six years. In some places having this limit 


of tenure appointment for an additional year may be granted 
after promotion is refused. 


[V. Associate Professor. 
1. Qualifications for appointment or promotion. 


bo 


da. 


b. 


a. 


Personal qualities as above with, however, increased de- 
mands. 

Undoubted ability as a teacher, this in ordinary circum- 
stances. It is recognized that in certain conditions of the 
modern academic world stress may be laid upon other things 
besides the conventional group here considered. 


. Established reputation in scholarship, artistic creation, or 


other scholastic activity. 


. Salary. 


A minimum salary according to institution (e.g., $3,500) and 
a maximum, if a maximum is established in this rank, of 
about 1.25 times as large. 


. Increase for efficient and meritorious service at the rate of 


$100 or more a year. It is recommended that the cases of 
associate professor be reviewed by the competent authority 
with a view to advance in salary or promotion or both at 
intervals of three years. 


. Tenure: permanent. There is a precedent for limiting tenure 


of associate professors, as also of professors, by a first appoint- 
ment for a period of five years, at the end of which time the 
case is reviewed for discharge or the establishment of per- 
manent tenure. 


V. Professor. 


1. Qualifications for appointment and advance. 


a. 


Established reputation as a teacher and proved ability in 
the affairs of college and university life. Here again one is 
obliged to call attention to the wide variety of demands 
placed upon professors by virtue of the duties to be dis- 
charged and the activities to be engaged in. 
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b. Established reputation within the professor’s field in scholar- 
ship or other learned, artistic, or professional activity. Such 
a standard will vary according to the institution and depart- 
ment; but, since the application of such a standard is the 
chief means by which the overcrowded state of the highest 
rank is to be prevented, it seems important that each insti- 
tution should work out for itself the qualifications of the 
men whom it is willing to have in its most influential aca- 
demic positions.» For many institutions this qualification 
will mean a reputation within the profession of at least na- 
tional scope. 


2. Salary. 


a. A minimum salary (e.g., $4,500) according to local condi- 
tions. If a maximum salary is also established, a thing which 
the Committee does not recommend, it seems desirable that 
the range between maximum and minimum should be greater 
than in other grades, 1.5 or twice the minimum. 


b. Increase for efficient and meritorious service according to 
an established increment. Questions of increase should be 
considered as a matter of regular practice at intervals of 
three or five years. In some institutions there is a fixed max- 
imum beyond which routine increases do not go. Such in- 
stitutions, however, do not hesitate to advance beyond this 
point the salaries of men of special value on account of nota- 
ble achievement or special utility. 

c. Tenure: permanent. 


Functional Basis in New Jersey State Teachers Colleges 


A carefully elaborated plan for academic ranking in a teachers col- 
lege was developed by the state teachers college presidents of New 
Jersey in 1937-38. Recommendations were formulated and submitted 
to the Commissioner of Education. According to a recent letter from 
Dr. Morrison, Director of Teacher Education, those recommendations 
have now been put into effect. 


The recommendations relating to principles and functions are pre- 
sented here because they illustrate the use of function as a basis for 
ranking. This basis (not this application in detail) your committee 
concludes, from all the recent studies on this subject, has displaced the 
mechanical set-up and is the logical one for use in adapting the typical 
university pattern to a teacher-training institution. 
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I. Guiding Principles for Designating Academic Ranks 


Each of the following principles is endorsed by the New Jersey 
teachers college presidents: 


1. 


10. 


Academic ranks officially established and recognized in a col- 


lege will not be lowered by the subsequent adoption of higher 
standards. 


. Academic rank is designated by the Commissioner of Educa- 


tion upon the recommendation of the president of the college. 


. Each staff member is given an academic rank based upon the 


functions he is assigned to perform. 


. The assignment for the performance of functions is based upon 


ability. 


. Degrees, length and kind of experience, and quality of previous 


achievement are indices of ability to perform functions and 
constitute basic data in making assignments. 


. Presidents, when assigning staff members temporarily to per- 


form functions not associated with their official rank as desig- 
nated by the Commissioner of Education, may assign an acting 
rank in accordance with the functions to be performed. The 
acting rank of a staff member is not to be printed in the cata- 
log. It is to be considered temporary in nature. 


. The designation of academic rank is closely related to salary 


paid but not dependent on nor delayed until fixed amounts are 
made available by legislative appropriations. 


. The New Jersey state teachers colleges recognize the following 


major fields in designating academic ranks: (a) Art, (b) Busi- 
ness, (c) Education, (d) English, (e) Foreign Languages, (f) 
Health and Physical Education, (g) Industrial Arts, (h) Mathe- 
matics, (i) Music, (j) Library Service, (k) Science, (1) Social 
Studies. 


. The college president with the approval of the Commissioner of 


Education may combine two or more of the above major fields 
for departmental organization purposes. 

Department heads are nominated by the president of the col- 
lege and appointed by the Commissioner of Education. The 
department head is the administrative officer of the depart- 
mental group. As such, his duties are clearly differentiated 
from the functions involved in professional ranking. The func- 
tions of the head of the department include: 
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Recommending (to the president) with the cooperative 

assistance of the members of the department the follow- 

ing: 

a. The courses to be organized and taught in the department. 

b. The courses to be required for students who major or 
minor in the department. 

c. The assignment of staff members to teach approved courses 
in the department. 

d. Library books to be purchased for departmental refer- 
ences. 


e. Equipment and furniture needed by the department. 


. Representing the department: 


a. In formulation of policies for State coordination. 


b. At college staff conferences. 


. Acting as chief adviser concerning professional problems to 


students who major in the department. 


. Sponsoring departmental activities. 
. Serving as chairman of departmental meetings. 
. Integrating divisions within the department. 


. Coordinating (under the direction of the president of the 


college) the department with other departments in the col- 
lege. 


II. Functions Upon Which Academic Rank Are Based 


1. Professor.—If the professor is head of the department he will 
function in administering the department as well as carrying for- 
ward his professional functions. 


A. 


Plans courses for his major field, selects or approves selection 


of textbooks, makes or approves syllabi for courses in his 
major field. 


. Counsels assistants and instructors who are teaching courses 


in his major field. 


. Plans and carries forward research in his major field. 


. Maintains a high quality of teaching in all his classes. 
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. Associate Professor—When the instructional and research load 
within a major field becomes too heavy for one professor, the 
Commissioner of Education upon the recommendation of the 
president of the college will, from time to time, designate the 
rank of associate professor to a qualified individual who will 
share in carrying forward the professional duties within the ma- 
jor field. The associate professor will give emphasis to a division 
within the major field. For example, the professor of science 
may need an associate professor of chemistry. 


3. Assistant Professor.—After a course has been weighted in semes- 
ter hours and topics assigned for its content, the assistant profes- 
sor prepares his syllabus and teaches his courses. 


4. Instructor—Plans his teaching upon a syllabus previously pre- 
pared and approved. Teaches classes under the careful supervi- 
sion of a professor or his associates. 


5. Assistant—Shares with another of a higher rank the responsi- 
bility for teaching a group of classes. Plans cooperatively with 
another of higher rank for teaching courses assigned to him by 
the professor. More frequently he serves to lead quiz sections, 
guide laboratory groups, or sponsor field trips, than to lecture 
or to direct class discussions. 


6. Lecturer.—Serves on a part-time basis or for short periods. He 
plans the content of his lectures in conference with the professor 
of the major field. His lectures may be a portion of a course 
taught by another or they may constitute a whole course. The 
appointment of lecturers is not made for more than a semester at 
a time.! 


Evidence of Current Practices in Teachers Colleges 


A study of the catalogs of twenty teachers colleges that have rank- 
ing was undertaken to discover, if possible, current practices and the 
criteria underlying them. These institutions, largely in the Middle 
West, vary in size: 8 have faculties ranging from 40 to 58; 4, from 60 
to 99; 6, from 100 to 130; and 2, 178 and 181. 


Who are ranked?—Teachers colleges have modified slightly the uni- 
versity pattern so far as that limits professorial ranking to the instruc- 
tional faculty. Because the staff of many teachers colleges is small, 


*Robert H. Morrison, Annual Report, Division of Teacher Education, 1937- 
1938 (State of New Jersey), pp. 16-18. 
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there are frequently instances of dual positions; the dean of women 
teaches English, the registrar gives a course in mathematics. The evi- 
dence shows, however, in almost every case that rank is assigned on 
the basis of teaching. (When the dean of men is not noted as giving 
a course he has his administrative title only.) 

The second modification arises from the fact that the professional 
purpose of a teachers college necessitates the addition of a special type 
of staff. These members offer professional courses and frequently 
hold related administrative positions. So we find that the majority 
of the directors of training are ranked: in the department of educa- 
tion as a rule but in two cases as professors of teaching. The director 
of the college high school or elementary school is found usually among 
the ranked: in the department of education generally but two in sec- 
ondary education and one in elementary education. (Closer con- 
sistency with the general pattern would be gained by placing all in 
the department of education.) 

Among the members of the service unit, half of the college doctors 
were given rank, in the department of health; one nurse out of many 
was given professional rank. Six head librarians were given rank; one 
was teaching history and two were clearly giving courses in library 
science. 

On the whole, then, these teachers colleges follow university prac- 
tice in restricting professorial ranking to the instructional faculty, 
since the ranked members of the administrative and service units are 
given a ranking because they give college-accredited courses. It must 
be acknowledged that, in at least two of our large teachers colleges, 
a higher rank is given to certain teaching administrators than the 
schedule of qualifications warrants, because of the prestige of their 
administrative positions. Except in the case of those who give at 
least half time to teaching, it might be advisable to let prestige rely 
wholly on the service or administrative title. 

Laboratory-school and supervisory staff—In an effort to arrive at 
some conclusions regarding the ranking of staff members primarily 
engaged in supervising the work of student teachers in laboratory 
schools, catalogs of twenty teachers colleges were examined. Eighteen 
of those listed individuals working in elementary laboratory schools— 
individuals commonly called supervisors, supervising teachers, or 
critics. Fifteen listed supervisors in secondary schools. These figures 
do not include teachers of affiliated schools unless there was substan- 
tial evidence that the teachers were employed by the college and 
were clearly members of the college staff. Twelve of the eighteen 
colleges employing supervising teachers in the elementary grades 
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and twelve of the fifteen colleges employing supervising teachers in 
the secondary school ranked these staff members. Thus, elementary 
school supervisors were ranked in two-thirds of these colleges; sec- 
ondary school supervisors, in four-fifths. This does not mean that 
there was any apparent tendency to exclude elementary school super- 
visors. The difference is essentially accounted for by the fact of 
relationship between colleges training elementary teachers only, and 
those failing to rank supervising teachers. 

The highest rank attained by a supervising teacher in an elemen- 
tary school was found to be that of associate professor, and in only 
three of the eighteen colleges was this rank reached. Assistant pro- 
fessor was the highest rank attained in eight; instructor, in one. Of 
secondary school supervisors, the highest rank reached was professor— 
found in one institution. In seven institutions, associate professor was 
the highest rank; in three, assistant professor; and in one, instructor. 
In four institutions all elementary supervisors were given the same 
rank. This condition apparently existed, also, in four institutions 
ranking secondary school supervisors. It is possible that there is a 
certain amount of inflexibility in the ranking of supervisors. 

The master’s degree is the most commonly held degree among super- 
visors. This fact, however, does not necessarily account for the appar- 
ent inflexibility previously mentioned, since the spread of degrees 
fails to substantiate that conclusion. 

There are various titles given supervisors of elementary or secondary 
schools; education, elementary education, secondary education, and a 
subject matter field are the fields commonly indicated. The lack of 
consistency of practice would indicate some groping for terminology 
to indicate the specific field. One institution has used the term “teach- 
ing.” For example a supervisor may be an associate professor of 
teaching. Another college specifies the locale, e.g., assistant professor 
of social studies in the laboratory school. 

While a catalog study tends to be unsatisfactory for various reasons, 
there may be certain implications for an institution such as this one 
in the brief summary given. At least two-thirds of the institutions 
studied ranked the members of the supervisory staff. This seems 
sound practice for an institution whose primary aim is the education 
of teachers. Certainly every member of a teachers college staff con- 
tributes, or should contribute, to the education of teachers, whether 
that staff member be a teacher of an academic subject or a teacher of 
one of the grades in a laboratory school. The two types of work differ 
in kind rather than in importance. An exchange of work would neces- 
sitate, without doubt, a severe adjustment on the part of both indi- 
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viduals. The task of directing student teaching, guiding experimen- 
tation, and demonstrating teaching procedures sound in principle, and 
in keeping up-to-date with findings of educational research necessi- 
tates a high degree of professional education. To fail to rank super- 
vising teachers is to run the risk of implying either that this group of 
staff members is of lesser quality than the academic staff or that their 
function is of less importance to the institution. There is further 
danger of implying complacency regarding such condition. Any one 
of these implications, whether based on fact, or not, is dangerous to 
the reputation and progress of the institution. Certainly if professorial 
ranking lends dignity to staff membership and inducement toward im- 
provement of professional quality, then a fair share of the staff is 
touched neither by the inducement nor the assumed increment of 
dignity. 

If inflexibility of ranking of the supervisory staff is a danger in- 
herent in the criteria established, certainly such criteria should make 
it as possible for supervisors as for any other group to attain the high- 
est ranking. 

If the reason for the varied terminology used to indicate field in 
which the rank is held is due to lack of established precedent, in order 
to avoid the suspicion of floundering and counterfeiting, it seems sen- 
sible to indicate the broad field of education, and then for catalog 
purposes, specify the function, e.g., assistant professor of education, 
supervising teacher in the campus laboratory school. 

Three recommendations are, therefore, suggested for an institution 
whose primary aim is the education of teachers: first, that members 
of a laboratory-school staff be ranked; second, that the criteria for 
ranking make it possible for these staff members to achieve the highest 
ranking without change of function, and third, that the ranks be 
assigned to the field of education. 

Fixed proportions in rank and fixed rank-salary scale—When the 
Normal School Board of Illinois adopted a salary schedule for the four 
ranks in 1928, it established also the proportion of faculty in the vari- 
ous ranks: one-eighth professors, one-fourth associate professors, 
three-eighths assistant professors, and one-fourth instructors. Inspec- 
tion of a recent catalog of one of the Illinois teachers colleges reveals 
that of the 156 ranked members, 82 are ranked as assistant professors, 
instead of 58. Many have been deprived of promotion because a reduc- 
tion in the appropriation makes it impossible to pay the salaries of the 
higher ranks according to the schedule. It has proved necessary in 
some instances to offer a large salary to induce a desirable candidate to 
accept a position, and consequently necessary to give him the accom- 
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panying high rank; this seems to work a hardship on the members of 
the staff who have given long and valuable service, by further post- 
poning their promotion. Inflexibility in proportion of faculty in each 
rank proves an impossible standard in a changing situation; inflexi- 
bility of rank-salary relation has disadvantages that should be weighed 
against the obvious values. 

Heads of departments.—The rank of professor is given to 193 heads, 
(87°) of the 222 listed in twenty catalogs. Twelve colleges rank all 
their heads as professors. Now the head of a department is primarily 
an administrator; executive ability, broad knowledge of a field rather 
than specialization, and the personal qualities that assure successful 
leadership of the department—these are the essential qualities rather 
than those scheduled for the rank of professor. Slightly more than 
half of these heads have a doctor’s degree and a third have the mas- 
ter’s degree; but nine have a bachelor’s degree and five have none. 
The blanket rating is probably due to the theory that the head should 
have the rank of professor to maintain his prestige with the members 
of his department. On the contrary, one teachers college that restricts 
the number of professors to an unusually low degree withholds the 
rank of professor from nine heads that have a Ph.D. degree. Less 
academic prestige of such departments as home economics and phy- 
sical education seems to account for the fact that certain heads with 
a master’s degree are given a lower rank than professor. 


Conclusion 


The longer one studies this evidence, the stronger the conviction 
grows that principles should be wisely formulated to guide first rank- 
ing and promotions. Regard for the local situation has apparently 
determined too often these important decisions. For instance, 24 per 
cent of the total 1,561 ranked members in these twenty teachers col- 
leges are ranked as professors. That approximates closely the per cent 
for liberal arts colleges and universities in which ranking has been 
long established. But the percentage for each teachers college ranges 
from 9.4 to 52.6. Catalog evidence, even when supplemented by cor- 
respondence, cannot reveal all the factors that determined first rank- 
ing and subsequent promotions. But an analysis of the distribution 
of a faculty in various ranks in terms of degrees, a table that shows 
the two factors of degrees and years of service at the time of first rank- 
ing or in the 1940 situation, a mapping of promotion through a span 
of years—all of these duplicated and combined cast doubt on the jus- 
tice of administering this ranking to “fit a local situation.” The en- 
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couraging feature is that the teachers colleges that have had ranking 
for some years have apparently developed a reasonable situation. With 
the aid of the principles developed in recent studies, it is possible for 
a teachers college to make a satisfactory first ranking. 


ADMINISTRATION AND PROCEDURE 
Responsibility for Promotion 


In the university and liberal arts college, recommendations for 
appointments and promotions in rank are commonly initiated by the 
department. The chief responsibility rests with the head of the de- 
partment. In consideration of promotions, he may take the advice of 
all members of the department or only those superior in rank to the 
case under consideration. These recommendations are made to the 
president, who is assisted by the dean of instruction in reaching an ad- 
justment among the recommendations received from the various de- 
partments, for budgetary and other reasons. The president makes 
his recommendations to the governing board. The head of the de- 
partment may be appointed from its members by the president, with 
or without the advice of the dean of instruction or a committee of 
deans. He may be elected by secret ballot by the members of the 
department. The position is usually permanent, but it may be made 
for a term of years. 

Little information has been found about the set-up in teachers col- 
leges on recommendations for promotion. In the New Jersey teachers 
colleges, “academic ranking is designated by the Commissioner of 
Education upon the recommendation of the president of the college.” 
“Department heads are nominated by the president of the college” 
but there is no indication in the list of his functions that he has any 
responsibility for recommendations for promotion. The dean of a 
large mid-western teachers college said, that speaking from the point 
of view of an administrator, he believes that the president should 
make the recommendations. He holds that there is bound to be preju- 
dice if a committee does it, and a committee can’t see the institution 
as a whole. And a president stated that since there is bound to be 
criticism, the president should make the recommendations to the 
board. He should, however, obtain advice from the heads of the de- 
partments, particularly on teaching quality. (Both men were stress- 
ing first ranking of an established staff.) 

This assuming by teachers college presidents of the entire respon- 
sibility for ranking and promotions may be due to the lack of an effec- 
tive organization of the academic unit, with a head of the unit and 
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permanent division chairman—a lack which was criticized by the 
committee of the North Central Association that rated our College. 
It seems advisable that the teachers colleges develop the necessary 
organization and that department members develop the ability—judg- 
ment, fairmindedness, perspective—for this responsibility. 


Rate of Promotion 


In connection with the discussion of experience as a criterion, a rela- 
tion was noted between years of service and progress through the 
ranks to a professorship. This table shows the number of institutions 
in which this is recognized as true, according to Evenden’s investiga- 
tion. 

Fixed Proportion in Ranks 


Some institutions have a policy of fixed proportion of staff in each 
rank which affects the free working of the schedule of qualifications. 
Evenden asked administrators, in connection with his study of the 
factors that affect salaries, to indicate whether they followed such a 
policy. (See next page for table.) 

The proportions reported by certain universities and colleges in a 
study by the American Association of University Professors are shown 
here: 7° 


A. In 10 institutions belonging to the Association of American Uni- 
versities: 
1. Professor—25% 
2. Associate Professor—7.4% 
3. Assistant Professor—16% 
4. Instructor—30.7% 
5. Assistant—21.1% 
B. In 18 colleges chosen from east and west: 
1. Professor—34% 


2. Associate and Assistant Professor—26% 
3. Instructor—40% 


**“Methods of Appointment and Promotion in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities,” (Report of Committee B), Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors, Vol. XV, (March, 1929) p. 212. 
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“AVERAGE” OR “TYPICAL” NUMBER OF YEARS SERVED ON EACH 
RANK BEFORE PROMOTION* 


Group 1a Group 2b Group 3c Group 4d 
Number of 22 (out 22 (out 19 (out 8 (out 
Institutions of 36) of 37) of 31) of 59) 
Median No. of yrs. 4yrs 3 yrs. 4yrs. 4 yrs. 
Instructor Range 2-5 3-5 3-5 


Median No. of yrs. 5yrs. 3 yrs. 3 yrs. 4 yrs. 
Asst. Professor Range 2-6 3-6 3-5 2-5 


Median No. of yrs. 5yrs. 3 yrs. 4 yrs. 4 yrs. 
Asso. Professor Range 2-9 | 3-7 2-10 2-5 


aState universities and colleges. 

bPrivate universities and colleges. 
cDenominational universities and colleges. 
dState teachers colleges. 


POLICY OF RELATIVELY FIXED PROPORTION IN RANKS* 


Percentage of institutions having 


relatively fixed proportion of staff Group 1a Group 2b Group 3c Group 44 
members in each rank ere. 32 

Average percentage for professors 30 38 43 36 
Average percentage for Asso. Prof. 15 23 9 23 
Average percentage for Asst. Prof. 27 20 23 27 
Average percentage for instructors .....28 19 25 24 


aState universities and colleges. 
bPrivate universities and colleges. 
dState teachers colleges. 

Undesirability of fixed time in each rank and proportion of ranks. 
—“To the extent that proportions or time in each rank are fixed, they 
place restrictions upon the use that may be made of promotions to re- 
tain or stimulate able teachers.”*® 


Recommendations on a Schedule of Ranking 


A. Principles governing a schedule of qualifications for professorial 
ranking in a teachers college on a functional basis. 


I. Interpretation of professorial ranking—Professorial ranking 
is considered a measure of the value of the members of a 
faculty to the college. 


II. Desirable features of systematic progression.*” 


1. Appointment and promotion should not be regarded as 
matters of routine or right, but should always be made for 


*“E. S. Evenden, op. cit., p. 4. 

**Ibid, p. 3. 

cDenominational universities and colleges. 

*E. S. Evenden, “Some Factors Affecting the Salaries of University and 
College Teachers,” School and Society, Vol. 47, (February 26, 1938), p. 262. 

*"Derived from: “Methods of Appointment and Promotion in American Col- 
leges and Universities” (Report of Committee B), Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors, Vol. XV, (March, 1929), pp. 209-210. 
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cause according to a definitely worked out set of quali- 
fications. 


2. In a fixed scale there should be concomitant rank and 
salary. 


3. There should be a minima in salary for all ranks, and 


maxima for all ranks except professor and possibly asso- 
ciate professor. 


4. All cases for advance in rank and salary should come up 
for review by competent authorities at regular intervals 
and, on such occasions, frank statements of reasons for 
refusal to grant promotion or advance in salary should be 
made to the persons concerned. 


5. In order to prevent overcrowding in the higher ranks, 
qualifications should be progressively more severe as one 
goes up the scale and intervals between promotions should 
be adjusted according to local conditions and according to 
best available information on the subject. 


6. Failure to approve a fixed rank-salary scale need not 
carry with it disapproval of ascertained and progressive 
qualifications for appointment and promotion in the dif- 
ferent ranks and regular periods for the review of the 
questions. 


III. Necessary modifications of a university pattern (A.A.U.P. 
Schedule). 


1. For a small college with limited funds for salaries. 

a. It must employ less extensively and intensively trained 
men and women in all ranks. The scale of qualifica- 
tions must be adjusted to this: e.g., the scholarship stan- 
dard for the rank of assistant professor would become 
“In all cases the M.A. degree or its equivalent,” instead 
of the Ph.D. requirement. The scholarship for the 
lowest rank, however, should represent a level of at 


least one year beyond that of the graduates of the 
college. 


b. Dual positions create a problem. Some members of the 
administrative, service, and professional units give col- 
lege instruction. Do they want to add professorial 
ranking to their other status? Should ranking, if 
given, be limited to those who give at least half time 
to teaching? The same schedule of qualifications should 
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be used for this group as for the strictly academic group 
and should be applied with the same standard of values. 


2. For a professional college, devoted to the training of 
teachers for the elementary and secondary schools. 

a. Teaching ability, skill in instruction, is even more im- 
portant here than in a university, since it serves not 
only as an instrument but as a model for prospective 
teachers. No exception, or waiving of this qualifica- 
tion in favor of other excellences, should be made. 


b. For effective cooperation in accomplishing its purpose, 
all members of the faculty should hold a professional 
point of view. 


3. For an established college staff. 

a. It is a generally accepted principle that no one should . 
be demoted from an acquired position. Mere seniority 
is not a qualification for the higher ranks. For mem- 
bers of the faculty who have gained a valid prestige 
through years of service, however, a literal interrup- 
tion of the qualifications seems unjust: the total of their 
qualifications and of their contributions to the college 
should be given recognition in ranking them. 


b. The schedule may be strictly applied to recent addi- 
tions to the staff, not merely because they have acquired 
their training during the period of higher standards 
but because they have an opportunity for advancement 
in the immediate future. 


B. Suggested schedule for professorial ranking in a teachers college. 
I. Instructor 


1. Teaching ability—Skill in instruction carefully ascertained 
from the best available judges. (Promise—in the case of 
one without experience in college teaching.) 


2. Scholarship and scholarly ability—Scholarship in his 
special field represented by one year of graduate study or 
an equivalent on that level. Evidence of ability in re- 
search or in creative productivity in such fields as liter- 
ature and the other arts. 


3. Professional training—Attitude of appreciation and under- 
standing of the function of a teachers college. Public 
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school teaching on the level that the candidate’s courses 
in the teachers’ college would serve. 


4. Personal qualities that give definite promise of success 
as a teacher, as 


a. Intellectual qualities—alertness to know and use new 
materials and methods in his field, originality, reason- 
ing. 

b. Social qualities—cooperative in team work. 


c. Moral qualities—intellectual honesty, moral standards 
and influence. 


d. Health. 


II. Assistant Professor. (In addition to the qualifications stated 
for Instructor.) 


1. Proved ability as a teacher. 


2. Such an increase in scholarship above that for instructor 
as is represented by two years of graduate study or its 
equivalent in the arts and foreign language fields. 


3. Three years, or more, of college teaching in this institu- 
tion or one of similar rank. 


4. Personal qualities as for Instructor but with increase in 
degree. 


III. Associate Professor. (In addition to those for Assistant Pro- 
fessor.) 


1. Established evidence of superior ability as a teacher. 


2. A further advance in scholarship, or in appreciation 
and talent in the arts fields, the equivalent of the Ph.D. 
degree in scholarship. 


3. Contributions in creative productivity of real worth. 


4. Personal qualities of greater distinction, in type of person 
or in maturity. 


IV. Professor. (In addition to those for Associate Professor.) 


1. Distinguished service as a teacher. 


2. Recognized value to the institution through long exper- 
ience and proved ability. 


3. Established reputation in the professor’s field, in at least 
a limited area. 








TEACHER EDUCATION OBJECTIVES AT THE 
DELTA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WILLIAM H. ZEIGEL 
Dean of the Faculty 


INTRODUCTION 


Each year since the founding of the college, the faculty of the Delta 
State Teachers College, under the guidance of the dean of the faculty, 
has carried on a faculty study program for the purpose of improving 
college instruction. For the year 1942-43 and again for 1943-44, the 
faculty study program was introduced by the enumeration and evalu- 
ation of some of the important ideas involved in eleven objectives of 
teacher education. Eight of these objectives were proposed by a 
committee of the American Association of Teachers Colleges and 
three by the faculty of the Delta State Teachers College. In par- 
ticular, use was made of material and ideas set forth in Standard VII 
—The Educational Program—of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges.’ 


Proposed Teacher Education Objectives 


The first eight objectives named are derived from Standard VII— 
The Educational Program—of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. The last three named objectives are proposed by the fac- 
ulty of the Delta State Teachers College. 


1. An understanding of the development and characteristics of the 
individuals to be taught. 


bo 


. A broad cultural background enriched by varied experiences. 


3. A broad scholarly mastery of the field or fields to be taught and 
an ability and willingness to use the methods of critical inquiry 
in such fields. 

4. An understanding of the relationship between education and so- 
ciety and a desire to promote and to implement democratic ideals. 


5. A “safety-minimum” mastery of the professional knowledge and 
skills needed by teachers and a desire to continue professional 
growth. 





*American Association of Teachers Colleges, “An Analysis of the Educa- 
tional Pregram,” Standard VII, October, 1942. 
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6. A well-rounded and well-integrated personality and the ability to 
assist others to develop such personalities. 


7. A guiding philosophy of education and of life. 


8. Meeting the special needs of the area being served by the institu- 
tion. 


9. An understanding and an intelligent application of the fundamental 
principles of physical and mental health. 


10. An understanding of the family and of the basic adjustments and 
responsibilities involved in the building of a home. 


1l. An understanding of the provisions needed for national defense 
and a community of nations—world peace. 


ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS OF THE PROPOSED 
TEACHER EDUCATION OBJECTIVES 


“The educational program of a teachers college comprises all of the 
institutionally provided, supervised, or encouraged learning experi- 
ences during the period of college residence that are considered de- 
sirable in the professional preparation of teachers or other educa- 
tional workers.”* An analysis and synthesis of some of these 
fundamental experiences which contribute to teacher education at the 
Delta State Teachers College follow: 


1. An understanding of the development and characteristics of the 
individuals to be taught: 

He who acts in the capacity of a teacher must understand the 
characteristics of the persons taught. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and other 
great teachers recognized this fundamental principle. Yet so many 
persons still try to teach without knowing their pupils. Neither 
the talents to be nurtured nor the faults to be overcome are rec- 
ognized. 

Numerous opportunities may be provided in teacher-education 
curricula for an understanding of the development and characteristics 
of the individuals to be taught. Courses in “child growth and de- 
velopment” under the direction of a challenging teacher can guide 
inexperienced student teachers to see the child both with his handi- 
caps and his possibilities. The child’s family background, his physi- 
cal stamina, his mental alertness, his nurture and his environment, 
his manners and his speech along with other traits furnish sign posts 
out of which direction in teaching is formulated and adjusted. It 
happens then that college students who do practice teaching must 


“Ibid. 
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know children, and college faculty members must know both college 
students and children. 

The following means and procedures suggest ways for promoting 
needed understandings of the development and characteristics of the 
individuals to be taught: 


1. Inter-visitation of high school and elementary school practice 
teachers. 


2. Observation in kindergarten and nursery school. 

3. Planned observation of demonstration lessons by academic pro- 
fessors and students. 

4. Interest by academic professors in following up their majors 
doing practice teaching in the demonstration school. 

5. A library list of good accessible magazines and books dealing 
with child growth and development. 

6. Provisions whereby both academic and education faculty mem- 
bers may learn more concerning character traits and children’s 
problems. 

7. Visitation of homes of children. 


8. Participation in Boy Scout, Girl Reserve, and other such activi- 
ties. 
9. Provisions that encourage faculty members to become more 


familiar with each others’ fields. of teaching and teaching tech- 
niques. 


2. A broad cultural background enriched by varied experiences: 


College students in freshman and sophomore years should be 
concerned largely with attitudes and appreciations and with an over 
view of the knowledge and skills that have been found essential in 
the every day work and play life of the human race. In addition, 
thoughtful students should acquire those attitudes and appreciations 
that should build for each a better social order and a richer demo- 
cratic heritage. 


These essential knowledges and skills representing as they do 
universal needs for sustenance and shelter, for defense and sacrifice, 
and for self-expression and joyous living are instruments of power 
for bigger ends which through motivation and skill in teaching should 
become as nearly as possible a common and minimum goal. They 
find representation (1) in humanities and language arts, (2) in social 
sciences, (3) in science and mathematics, and (4) in the arts. 

Beyond this over view in the field of general education there 
should be a beginning in fields of specialization through certain re- 
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quired courses. Here the student should get hold of some of the 
processes and techniques of specialization and be able with some 
certainty to choose tentatively major and minor areas of study. 

In securing a cultural background, numerous agencies contribute. 
Music, plays, and movies through proper approach and interpretation 
have a significant part in furnishing enriched experiences. Partici- 
pation in school and community enterprises as represented by orches- 
tras, bands, choirs, and clubs should not be overlooked. Travel and 
participation in various forms of work typical of life’s experiences 
offer opportunities for trying out capabilities as well as to find out 
how other people live and work. Participating in thought provoking 
conferences and forums are fruitful fields of endeavor. The attending 
of short courses and lectures given by leaders in various fields aids 
in giving a worthwhile cultural understanding and background. 
Browsing in the library may lead to broad reading and to acquaintance 
with books and men. Back of all these suggestions relative to a broad 
and varied cultural background comes to every faculty member the 
questions of how to get these urgent activities to the fore-front of 
the students’ minds and interests. 

Faculty members, these problems are ours, and they must be con- 
tinuously pondered and modified in the light of the students’ inter- 
ests and accomplishments. 


3. A broad scholarly mastery of the fields to be taught and an ability 
and willingness to use the methods of critical inquiry in such fields: 
College instruction, it would seem, necessarily is organized around 

what is commonly termed subject matter. Instruction in the ele- 

mentary field can profitably be organized on a functional basis mak- 
ing wise use of units of work implemented by timely and appro- 
priate direct teaching of subject matter. In other words, in the 
elementary school compartmentalization of subject matter can be 
largely dispensed with. High school instruction may have a consid- 
erable measure of functional teaching based on units of work. But 
in the high school a single teacher runs into grave difficulties because 
of his inability to master all of the high school subject matter fields 
that demand consideration. He may be able, for instance, to present, 
interpret, and give application to the mathematics and physics in- 
volved in a unit, but be unable to handle the English, the chemistry, 
the home economics, the music, or the art. This difficulty in connec- 
tion with the advanced phases of high school subject matter can not 

be fully overcome by two or three teachers working together on a 

selected unit. These grave difficulties rather clearly indicate that 

in the high school subject matter will probably remain the principal 
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basis for the organization of instruction. The functional aspect of 
high school teaching may to a large extent be taken care of by a 
wealth of illustrations and practical applications of subject matter 
to the work and experiences of every day life. 

From experiences and research in the fields of elementary and 
of high school teaching, it follows that college courses should be as 
much functional as possible. Nevertheless, unit teaching as profitably 
used in many elementary schools, and to a certain extent in high 
schools, most likely will not be a dominant method for the organi- 
zation of college instruction. Teaching will rather be based, it 
would seem, on subject matter procedures, but not the old type of 
subject matter procedure that is so much unrelated to life experiences 
and to other subject matter fields. It will be a subject matter organi- 
zation that will, to a large extent, break down compartmentalization 
barriers. Subject matter will be selected with care. Choice will be 
on the basis of needs which will be constantly re-evaluated and re- 
defined. This new subject matter to a large extent will furnish the 
tools and instruments by means of which related fields may be ex- 
plored. A basis will be given for clearer and more concise thinking 
and organization. College teaching will then be done more nearly 
on a basis that carefully selects out and makes application of those 
principles that are worth while in the intellectual, the emotional, and 
the work and play life of the individual. The functionality of subject 
matter will be taken care of by numerous applications to the many 
fields of interest that confront and challenge the student. 

A broad scholarly mastery of the fields to be taught depends upon 
a competent teaching staff sufficiently large to offer courses essential 
to adequate preparation in the principal subject matter fields of 
teacher education. The securing of such a staff is a major problem 
in college administration. 

A competent staff does not come ready made. It is the work of 
much painstaking search and experimentation. The college adminis- 
tration should treat faculty members as human beings and be willing 
to make, where possible, adjustments that may add to their individual 
and group efficiency. The administration should seek at all times 
to increase the effectiveness of the instruction of every teacher so 
long as that teacher is a member of the staff. Faculty members 
should keep in mind that their individual success reflects credit upon 
the college administration as well as upon themselves. The above 
suggestions will aid in part, perhaps, in securing the operating ef- 
ficiency of an alert and wide awake staff of college teachers. 

A broad scholarly mastery of fields to be taught depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon an adequate and serviceable library. Well 
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selected books administered by a competent and sympathetic library 
staff add immeasurably to opportunities for study in subject matter 
fields. 

It would likely be profitable for various departments after con- 
sultation with the librarian to write a brief statement indicating the 
adequacy of the library as it touches their particular offerings and 
to make suggestions for meeting essential needs. This statement 
should include books, magazines, periodicals, pamphlets, phonograph 
records, films, slides, maps, and other accessories. Conference rooms, 
furnishings, and other needed equipment might be included in the 
departmental reports. 

Special laboratories, studios, and shops also may contribute to a 
broad scholarly mastery of the field or fields to be taught. Questions 
such as the following will arise in the minds of faculty members: 


1. What are some special laboratories, studios, shops, and lounges 
needed at the Delta State Teachers College? 

2. What provisions should be made with reference to the institution 
of laboratories and shops for manual arts, photography, and other 
courses? 

3. What provisions are needed for classroom libraries, study cor- 
ners, and work shops for children? 

The science faculty, the home economics faculty, the physical edu- 
cation faculty, and the kindergarten teacher should indicate what is 
needed in the way of special equipment, laboratories, shops, and 
studios. 

Evaluation in any field of learning involves critical inquiry. This 
statement holds true in all forms of original investigation and research. 
It would be helpful for several of the principal academic depart- 
ments to set down on a page answers to the following questions: 


1. How may critical inquiry or research be encouraged? 
2. What really is involved in research? 


3. How may departments encourage research? Illustrate if pos- 
sible. 


4. How may a department provide for individual differences on a 
college level? 


5. What particularly helpful outcomes might be obtained through 
attention to individual differences? 


6. How may a faculty member evaluate student attainments in a 
major field of a department? 
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7. How may a student in a department find a way for self evalu- 
ation in a major field of study? 
For purposes of evaluation some teachers have used grades, testing, 
examinations, credits earned, observations under varying situations, 
outside interests, and dominant purposes. 


4. An understanding of the relationship between education and society: 

The aims of education come from the ideals of the social order. 
Were it not so, schools would not be supported and would cease to 
exist. Curriculum development shows the relation between educa- 
tion and society. In the Mississippi Program for the Improvement 
of Instruction, the aims of education and the nine areas of living in- 
cluding centers of interest show how the materials of teaching are 
taken directly from social needs and practices. Each department of 
the college would do well to show at greater length the relationship 
between education and society. The task is not unduly difficult. 

In school there is need on the part of students for practice in 


democratic ways of living. Suggestions as to helpful types of demo- 
cratic experiences follow: 


1. School assembly programs may show democratic processes in action 
and give practice in democratic ways of living and working. 


tS 


. Participation may be provided in planning curriculum changes 
and in carrying on cooperative student-faculty government. 


3. Participation may be found in solving group problems. 


4. Help in reaching decisions, making recommendations, and sharing 
responsibilities may involve democratic experiences. 


5. Making use of panel and forum class discussions on current issues 
and needs. 


6. Volunteering work and services in the interest of the social group. 
Numerous illustrations of available types of experiences may he 
mentioned. For instance, a student may take over a church 
program, render a choir service, teach a class when teacher is 
away, volunteer for Red Cross service, or put on a play day 
program for a nearby school. 


7. Provide some definite work experience for each student. 


Faculty members should show how in their teaching the relationship 
between education and society can be naturally and helpfully ex- 
pressed and maintained—a school must be democratic if the resulting 
social order is to be democratic. 
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5. A “safety minimum” mastery of the professional knowledge and 
skills needed by ‘teachers and a desire to continue professional 
growth: 


A “safety minimum” mastery of professional knowledge and skills 
is essential if a teacher is to do challenging work in a school. Good 
methods of teaching procedure and a ready working knowledge of 
the fundamental skills serve as instruments of instruction in the 
classroom for both form and content subjects. 

To obtain these practices and skills there must be afforded oppor- 
tunities for knowing children. This may be accomplished through 
observation of children at various ages and grade levels accompanied 
by an evaluation of the needs of the children observed. An under- 
standing and practice of principles of guidance may also be a factor 
in establishing a “safety minimum” mastery of professional knowledge 
and skills. 

Student teaching is perhaps the best and most common method 
in use for giving a “safety minimum” mastery of professional know!- 
edge and fundamental skills. The prospective teacher should have 
opportunity to teach under guidance in two or more grades and, if 
possible, in two or more areas, This pattern of practice teaching 
gives the student teacher greater confidence and broader outlook. 
Assuming charge of a class in the demonstration school when the 
supervisor is out of the room provides teaching with a still different 
setting. The student teacher proceeds on the basis of her own initia- 
tive and is not made self-conscious by having a superior present. 

Some of the teaching in the demonstration school should be done 
under the direction of the academic subject matter teacher. Demon- 
stration school teaching thus becomes the joint product of the en- 
deavors of subject matter teacher and demonstration school super- 
visor. All departments should make use of the facilities of the 
demonstration schools. 

Other occasions for utilizing practice teaching for acquiring a 
“safety minimum” mastery is furnished when the student teacher 
plans, directs, and participates in the activities of the demonstration 
school. This type of participation appears perhaps in best form 
when practice teachers assist in organizing and planning democratic 
school assemblies. 

Opportunities for student teaching are also enhanced when the 
student teachers take part in community activities. Another impor- 
tant form of participation in student teaching is arrived at through 
the making, the giving, and the administering of classroom and 
standardized tests. 

Still another occasion for acquiring a “safety minimum” mastery 
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comes through periods of teaching and observation of teaching in 
neighboring public schools. For instance, the student teacher under 
the planned direction of a supervisor, may exchange positions for a 
short period of time with a neighboring teacher. Planned visits of 
teaching done in nearby schools is a good way to give an over view of 
the teaching process which will stand the student teacher in good stead 
when she has a classroom of her own. Student teachers under the 
direction of a supervisor may put on play day programs in neigh- 
boring schools or on the campus of the demonstration school. Stu- 
dent teachers may also assist in diagnosing reading difficulties and 
take part in appropriate remedial instruction. 

Again a “safety minimum” mastery of professional knowledge and 
skills is increased through the use of instructional aids. The knowledge 
of how to use the movie and the radio provides an important and 
effective aid in teaching. A knowledge of the use of duplicating 
machines, proficiency in manuscript writing, and a minimum per- 
formance ability on the typewriter are helpful if not essential in pre- 
senting a wealth of teaching material in attractive and usable form. 

Furthermore opportunities for classroom control and school manage- 
ment have an important place in this “safety minimum” mastery of 
professional knowledge and skills. In this connection, practice in 
the making of school reports and in the keeping of school records 
may be mentioned. Also the understanding of the simpler elements 
of measurements and statistics form an essential part of the student 
teacher’s preparation. 

Finally, a “safety minimum” mastery of professional knowledge 
and skills comes best to those who acquire an interest in professional 
organizations and who have a knowledge and respect for the ethics 
of the teaching profession. 

6. A well-rounded and well-integrated personality and the ability to 
assist others to develop such personalities: 

Good health contributes fundamentally to a well-rounded person- 
ality. Health conditions should be studied in the light of the services 
rendered and the cause of education. 

Residences, dormitories, and dining halls should become educational 
features of an institution. In them health should be promoted; good 
housekeeping exemplified; entertainment furnished; and good man- 
ners and poise arrived at through the serving and preparing of whole- 
some meals. The living room should be a common ground for the 
exchange of experiences and the meeting place of wholesome minds. 

The foundations of a general education might well have beginnings 
in well-ordered living rooms, study rooms, libraries, and play 
grounds. Special attention should be given to the walls and fur- 
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nishings in the library. Non-credit activities should attain a more 
respectable standing among students and thinkers. The orientation 
program for freshman week could profitably take on more of an 
educational and exploratory aspect than heretofore. Provisions for 
faculty recreation in buildings and on the campus should not be 
overlooked. Religion with its ethical and aesthetic drives should be 
encouraged and promoted. Poise and dignity arrived at through the 
finding of one’s self are essential in well integrated personalities. Each 
faculty member and each department should contribute to the build- 
ing of well integrated personalities. Tolerance for others in their 
struggles for wholesome development is a basic first step which must 
be taken by all who would help to fashion well-integrated and well 
rounded personalities. 


7. A guiding philosophy of education and of life: 
A philosophy indicates a viewpoint which is important to the indi- 


vidual. All persons have viewpoints and consequently have some 
philosophy of education and of life. 


There are many and various means and ways of contributing to a 
student’s philosophy of education. Courses such as principles of 
education, history of education, and the psychology of learning may 
contribute to a philosophy of education. So too, sociology, economics, 
and various subject matter courses when presented by democratic 
minded teachers and thoroughly mastered by eager students have 
their part in determining a sound philosophy of education. 

A philosophy of education comes more through action than through 
passivity. This philosophy should lead the learner to see the forces 
of education, to evaluate the needs of people, and to do something 
about what is seen and felt. This dynamic view of a philosophy of 
education should lead students, under the guidance of competent and 
interested faculty members, to develop, to formulate, and to check 
their own philosophy of education and of life. A sound philosophy 
of education will include a code of ethics to guide the teacher in his 
professional and social relationships. Students should seek out friends 
and associates whose philosophy of life they respect. Students should 
be encouraged to develop and follow their own leads and interests 
and hobbies and not be afraid to present their views in the presence 
of others. Opportunities for prospective teachers to face realistically 
their own personal problems, strengths, and limitations under the 
guidance of competent and sympathetic teachers should be provided. 


Once after exploring the possible viewpoints and aims of educa- 
tion with a freshman college class, the teacher challenged “Were you 
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a teacher of children, what principles or philosophy of education 
would guide you?” Back came the studied reply: 


I would use democratic processes. 
I would seek to determine behavior of children. 
I would seek to promote health—physical and mental. 


I would take into account the ideals of society; they fashion the 
aims of education. 


I would teach for the present as well as for the future. 

I would use student participation knowing that the child is the 
learner. 

I would take into account individual differences for learning is 
personal. 


I would use subject matter as a means to an end and not as an 
end in itself. 

And always, I would have the children feel at home in my 
presence. 

Under the guidance of a teacher a class thus expressed a philosophy 
or viewpoint concerning objectives of education. 

8. A teachers college should endeavor to meet the special needs of 
the area it serves: 

Wide awake faculty members will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for guidance and counsel to communities in their area. There 
are many services which faculty members and students can render. 

In the immediate community, departmental faculty members may 
visit their majors and observe the type of teaching they do. Under 
such circumstances it comes natural to offer suggestions and construc- 
tive criticism. Moreover members of the demonstration school staff may 
use some of the nearby schools for interne work. The Delta State 
Teachers College has done some experimental work in this respect. 

In the elementary school a recent program involved two days of 
observation and teaching. The first day some of the practice teachers 
went to selected public schools and visited classes in certain grades. 
The public school teacher was present and taught the grade. On the 
following day these practice teachers took charge of instruction and 
the public school teachers visited and observed work taught in cor- 
responding grades of the demonstration school. At the close of the 
day a group panel was held to discuss the high points of the day’s 
work. In this manner it was felt that the demonstration school 
teachers at the college and the elementary public school teachers in 
the field mutually profited. The student practice teachers after re- 
turning to Cleveland made reports on the day’s work including high 
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points of the lessons taught, good and bad. and gave their experiences 
in meeting teachers and superintendents of the public schools. 

For high school teachers, the program consisted of reports by high 
school students on units of work that had been carried on in their 
classroom. One unit observed by visiting subject matter teachers 
and superintendents was “Our American Flag,” another, “The Or- 
ganization and Use of a Classroom Library.” After these lessons were 
concluded there was a group discussion of ways and means of carry- 
ing on the units of work. Later in the afternoon the high school 
group joined the elementary school group in a discussion of the 
values of the day’s experiences. 

At other times, under the guidance of the field service representa- 
tive of the College, a number of our elementary and secondary 
practice teachers visited public school classroom teachers at work. 
These experiences were of special help to practice teachers in that they 
could see first hand the instructional and disciplinary problems met 
with in real school situations. 


Another important way to meet the needs of schools round about 
has been play day programs on the college campus. The play day 
programs were put on under the guidance of members of the physical 
education department assisted by students of physical education 
classes. For the last two years, some six or eight public schools 
accepted the invitation to participate in the program. Children and 
teachers learned how to play games. The children did not play 
school against school, but instead team against team. This procedure 
broke down institutional lines constituting, it was thought, a higher 
type of competition. 


The physical education department for men and women recently 
put on a day’s program at the college. where teachers were taught 
how to play and direct games suitable for boys and games suitable 
for girls. Games were selected that would give strength and rugged- 
ness to those participating, yet suitable to the needs and interests 
of the children of the schools. 


In the last two years studies have been made of reading problems 
in schools at a distance from the College. Reading difficulties were 
diagnosed and remedial treatments prescribed. These reading prob- 
lems were studied in some half dozen or more schools in two or three 
counties of the State. 


A reading clinic has been held at the College for the last several 
years where reading difficulties of children who were brought to 
the campus have been diagnosed and remedial work prescribed 
and carried on under the supervision of the director of the clinic. 
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Gratifying results have been obtained by the College in its work 
in reading. 

The Delta State Teachers College recognizes the need in the State 
for the conservation of natural resources and has offered special 
courses in an attempt to meet this need. Under the direction of the 
department of geography, a general conservation course is given with 
special emphasis on the needs of the State and Delta area. Excursions 
and field trips to nearby points of interest are provided. The Presi- 
dent of the College offers a course in conservation with particular 
reference to forestry and shrubbery in Mississippi. A State adopted 
forestry text of which the President of the College is the author will 
give the children of Mississippi an understanding and a beginning in 
the fundamentals of forest conservation. 

The placement bureau of the College renders a service to graduates 
of the institution now in school and to others who have been away 
for longer or shorter periods. In this way, too, the College is of aid 
in overcoming handicaps that some graduates may experience. 

Some faculty members are able to give constructive advice and as- 
sistance in connection with the Mississippi Program for the Improve- 
ment of Instruction. In particular this service applies to the func- 
tional treatment of subject matter and the organization of teaching 
by units. Members of the faculty contributed to Mississippi Bulletin 
No. 4 in the direct teaching of language arts, including reading, writ- 
ten and oral composition, speech, telephoning, interviewing, and other 
phases of the language arts program. Similar contributions were 


made in art and in the field of numbers involving arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry. 


In the summer of 1942, under the direction of the Department of 
Education a clinic was conducted for elementary teachers. The course 
assisted a group of twelve experienced teachers in a consideration 
of their problems as found in their schools. The contributions made 
by members of the clinic to public school education were significant 
and timely. 

Recently the institution has participated in group conferences held 
at Mississippi State College and at the University. The first named 
conference dealt with problems related to the improvement of in- 
struction; the second dealt with problems related to teacker supply 
and demand during the period of the national emergency. 

Faculty members have attended and participated in county, dis- 
trict, state, and national meetings where conferences were held in- 
volving furtherance of their departmental programs. The College 
continues to maintain its unbroken relations and affiliation in ac- 
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creditment with the American Association of Teachers Colleges and 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

These statements represent in brief a portion of the activities car- 
ried on by faculty members in an endeavor to meet the needs of the 
area served. In such endeavors, the support and encouragement of 
the college administration is invaluable. 


9. An understanding and an intelligent application of the fundamental 
principles of physical and mental health: 

Good health is the greatest gift to men. In the Seven Cardinai 
Principles, health is usually listed first. All other accomplishments 
and endeavors are dependent upon the health of the individual. 
To know how to care for the body, how to provide and serve the 
most nourishing and palatable foods, how to get the requisite hours 
of restful sleep, how to be moderate in tastes and desires, and yet 
be efficient and dynamic, are goals towards which every prospective 
teacher should tend. 

Health promotes happiness and good will. The health of the school 
and the community may depend upon the wise judgment of a good 
superintendent and his staff. Moreover, the relationship of the teacher 
to that of physician and health nurse is very close and importani. 
The teacher should by training and experience know how to safe- 
guard and to improve the health of those intrusted to his care. 

Mental attitudes and mind sets are powerful drives as they affect 
the accomplishments and successes of the individual. The old saying 
that a sound mind in a ‘sound body is the one greatest aim in the 
whole sphere of education is not far afield. A school teacher who 
must live as an individual, as a member of society, and as a member 
of the teaching profession serves all interests best by taking into 
account the urgent need for physical and mental health. 

Because a sound mind in a sound body is so important, it is appro- 
priate that one of the major aims of teacher education should be an 
understanding and an intelligent application of the fundamental 
principles of physical and mental health. How may faculty members 
give prospective teachers these understandings coupled with a desire 
to make intelligent applications of them? These are problems of the 
first order, and they lie in the sphere of the college teacher. 


10. An understanding of the family and of the basic adjustments and 
responsibilities involved in the building of a home: 

To provide the prospective teacher with a viewpoint relative to 

the understanding of the family, it may be profitable to indicate some 


of the important responsibilities and relationships met with in the 
home. 
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The family should be considered from the viewpoint of a 
democratic entity that lays the foundations for democratic and 
civic action. All members of a family should participate in solving 
the problems of the home and in accepting the duties that devolve 
upon its members. Every member of a family should have his 
place and his work. Every member should recognize his obliga- 
tion to other members of the family group. Each individual should 
share in reaching the decisions of the family and should recognize 
his responsibility to the governing head. The four freedoms with 
their underlying responsibilities should be understood and prac- 
ticed in the home. Each member of the family should be able 
to contribute to the family income through services in the home 
or in the community outside. Each member of the family should 
through guidance in the school and the home have special prepara- 
tion for some occupation or profession. Through the home and 
the school, young women should know how to do the work in a 
home, how to serve meals, how to care for children, and how to 
provide clothes for the family. Young men should have an under- 
standing of the duties involved in home making and be able to 
contribute in many useful ways. They should become good bread 
winners and providers. 

The family should understand how to budget income to make it 
go further with best results. The husband should provide a mini- 
mum of safety for his family through insurance, annuities, and 
investments. However meager the earnings, something should be 
set aside for entertainment, for hard times, and for charity. 

An understanding of the family and of the basic adjustments and 
responsibilities involved in the building of a home perhaps are largely 
realized through fundamental courses in home economics and related 
fields of study. Understandings are obtained best it is thought 
when courses are taught from a functional viewpoint involving 
actual work experiences in home making. 

The teachers college should be able and ready to give a picture 
of what family life is and how to provide for it to the fullest extent 
possible. 


11. Provisions for national defense and a community of nations: 


No organization on earth means quite so much to an individual 
as does the government under which he lives. 





The objectives of the educational program in a teachers college 
should be continually re-evaluated and re-constructed in the light 
of the changing needs of society. These sought-out objectives should 
become guiding and interpretative influences ever adding to the clear- 
ness of educational endeavor and to the nearness of approach to the 
actualities of life. 
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Arts 


ADLER, Kurt. Songs of Many Wars. 
Howell, Soskin Press, c1943. 22I1p. 
$3.00. 


This book presents a comprehensive col- 
lection of war songs from the Sixteenth 
to the Twentieth Century and includes fa- 
vorite songs of the major nations. Excel- 
lent arrangements of these songs with easy 
piano accompaniments have been made by 
Mr. Adler. 


Di GemMMaA, JOSEPH. Lumiprinting. 
Watson-Guptill, c194Z. 113p. $3.50. 


Detailed instruction in a form of pictorial 
expression through the use of artist’s media 
on glass or plastics with contact prints or 
enlargements made in the usual _ photo- 
graphic manner. A fascinating field of ex- 
periment is revealed to the reader inter- 
ested in the graphic arts. 


Garman, Grace. A Salvage Sewing 
Handbook. John C. Winston Co., 
c1943. 61p. 50c. 


This book which has been planned to aid 
in the organization of salvage sewing rooms 
contains concise and complete directions. 
The illustrations and suggestions for making 
typical articles are very good. The Home 

conomics teacher interested in _conserva- 
tion would also find ideas of value. 


HoitmeE, Bryan. The Classical Fig- 
ys Studio Publications, c1943. 113p. 
3.00. 


A superb collection of beautifully printed 
plates for the connoisseur, artist, and stu- 
dent of some of the priceless masterpieces 

of sculpture, drawing and painting of the 
human figure. 


Loomis, ANDREW. Figure Drawing 
for All its Worth. Viking Press, 
1943. 204p. $3.95. 


A book of popular appeal and practical 
information directed to the beginner in 
figure drawing. Numerous attractive illus- 
trations accompanied by concise instruction 
serve to encourage the student to endure 
the practice necessary to successful ac- 
complishment. 


PEARSON, RALPH M. Experiencing 


American Pictures. Harper, c1943. 
234p. $3.75. 
A provocative discussion of the various 


kinds of pictures—photographs, motion pic- 
tures, advertisements, cartcons, comics, il- 
lustrations, prints, and paintings—that con- 
stitute current pictorial art; penetrating 
criticisms and evaluations of a number of 
our contemporary artists. 


PorTEeR, JAMES A. Modern Negro 
Art. Dryden Press, c1943. 272p. $3.25. 


A well-written and well-illustrated chron- 
icle of Negro craftsmen, painters, sculp- 
tors, and print-molsers from pre-Civil War 
days to the present time. Important as 
the first comprehensive survey of Negro 
Art in the United States. 


TAUBES, FREDERIC. Studio Secrets. 
Watson-Guptill, c1943. 134p. $3.50. 


A treatise on the practices, methods and 
materials of the painter; especially valuable 
to the professional painter and the serious 
art student. A concluding section is de- 
voted to the making and finishing of pic- 
ture frames. 


THompson, Oscar. Plots of the 
Operas. World Publishing Co., c194v. 
517p. $2.00. 


Two hundred and sixty-three stories of 
the operas. Text taken from that standard 
reference book International Cyclopedia of 
Music and Musicians by Oscar Thompson. 
The operas are arranged siphabeticalle by 
titles and also under the names of their 
composers. 


Children’s Literature 


Apams, Veotta McKINteEy. Captain 
Joe and the Eskimo. William R. Scott, 
c1943 unp. $1.25. 


This is an amusing story about a little 
Fskimo boy who didn’t think and act like 
a little American boy. One six year old 
American boy said that, “He just thinks 
different’ which may be the answer to 
lots of our present efforts to make people 
conform. For kindergarten and first grade. 
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BAILEY, BERNADINE. The Youngest 
WAC. Messner, c1943. 269p. $2.00. 


This will be popular now that girls are 
wondering whether they should join the 
soldiers in order that peace may come 
sconer. The author spent considerable time 
with the WAC detachment in Des Moines 
in preparing to write this book for girls 
about the way of a AC. 


BARNITZ, ELIZABETH DOWNING. Bippy 
Rides Again. John Day, c1943. unp. 
$1.60. 


A modern fairy story that is just about 
right for first and second graders. Bippy 
is a kind of pixie though he looks more 
iikke a <ztuffed cross between a monkey 
and a teddy bear. Anyway Jon, who is six, 
finds this a very exciting adventure. 


Beaty, JOHN Y. Luther Burbank. 
Julian Messner, c1943. 25lp. $2.50. 


This is the story of the simple and direct 
way in which a great man worked. It is 
the story of the persistence, failures and 
tremendous successes of one man. he 
author worked close to Luther Burbank and 
watched his methods and imbibed his phil- 
osephy. Though exaggerations and fantas- 
tic legends are omitted, the result is this 
fascinating story. 


BEISTLE, ALDARILLA S. Open Daily. 
David McKay, c1942. 90p. $2.00. 


An amusing story of the Snicklefritz Zoo 
at Juniper Junction. For grades three and 
five. 


BERGER, JOSEF. Subchaser Jim. Lit- 
tle, Brown and Co., c1943. 302p. $2.00. 


This is a war story for older boys. Jim 
appeared in another book as “Swordsfisher- 
man Jim” so he will be we'comed by his 
old friends as well as make new friends 
in this new volume about destroying enem: 
cubmarines. Jim is made a lieutenant 
the last chapter. 


BiscHorr, ILsE. Painter's Coach. 
Longmans, Green and Co., c1943. 
186p. $2.25. 


Timothy and Amanda Dunton, with their 
pertrait painting father, travel in a lum- 
bering old coach through Connecticut and 
New York. The story is simple, direct, and 
brings some of the true flavor of post- 
revolutionary days. Gilbert Stuart, the 
great portrait painter, and Frances Tavern 
beccme a part of the story. 


Buck, Peart S. The Water-Buffalv 
Children. John Day Co., c1943. 59p. 
$1.50. 


This story is based on happenings in 
Pearl Buck’s childhood in China. She 
thought that rubbing a magic stone brought 
the water-buffalo children to play with her 
but they said that they were coming any- 
way. It is a pleasant story to read aloud 
to first and second graders. 


CoLtum, Papraic. The Frenzied 
Prince. David McKay, c1943. 196p. 
$3.50. 

This is a collection of Irish sagas illus- 
trated by Willy Pogany. It will be a splen- 
did addition to any collection of Irish folk- 
lere. For grades five through seven. 


Cook, CANFIELD. Lost Squadron. 
Grosset and Dunlap, c1943. 216p. 60c. 


A fast moving story of high adventure 
and danger, with modern airplanes in 
World War II and the quick thinking and 
precision timing in air battles of their 
youthful pilots and crews. 


Cooney, BARBARA. Captain Pottle’s 
House. Farrar and Rhinehart, cl1943. 
i72p. $1.50. 


There is just enough mystery to delight 
young readers. This is a story of a village 
in Maine with plenty of the Maine atmos- 
phere. For grades five through seven. 


CRAWFORD, PHyLiis. Second Shift. 
Henry Holt, c1943. 21lp. $2.00. 


This is an industrial story. It is also 
the story of what young women can and 
do give to the war effort. It is a career 
story, if working in a defense plant can 
be considered as a career. Second Shift 
is four p.m. till midnight. It also shows 
why young women and girls want to help 
in the war effort. 


DANLGLIESH, ALICE. The Little Angel 
Charles Scribner, c1943. 70p. $2.00. 


Miss Danigliesh and Miss Milhouse who 
tock a trip to South America by air one 
year or so ago wrote Wings Around South 
America, in which they told of that trip. 
Here we have another outcome of the trip 
in this family story of Rio at the time of 
the independence of Brazil. The material 
has been checked fcr accuracy by a native 
of Brazil. For grades two through three. 


Davis, LAavinta R. Stand Fast and 
Reply. Doubleday, Doran, c1943. 
278p. $200. 

This is a back to the land story for high 
school girl. At first Bitsy resented having 
10 go to the farm in which her mother 
had a half interest. When they arrived, 
Bitsy did not sulk but joined in the work 
and the fun and decided that she really 
liked the country. 





EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. Wide Fields. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, c1943. 193p. 
$2.50. 

This is a sympathetic and inspiring story 
of the life of Henri Fabre. It should be 
profitable reading for the young person 
because it is simply and beautifully writ- 
ten, and becau<e in it, from_a background 
cf poverty, struggle and obscurity there 
emerges a great naturalist and a great and 
attractive personality. 


Estes, ELEANOR. Rufus M. Har- 
court, Brace Co., c1943. 320p. $2.00. 


This is another Moffat story. Rufus is 
the main character this time and he is 
seven. Rufus knits a washcloth for the 
soldiers, he tries to be a ventriloquist with 
definitely bad results, he tries magic, he 
is in fact a natural youngster. The de- 
lighiful illustrations are by Louis Slobcdkin. 


FELSEN, Grecor. Struggle Is Our 
Brother. E. P. Dutton, c1943. 220p. 
$2.00. 


This book was awarded the Junior Scho- 
lastic Magazine Gold Seal Medal. It is a 
story of Russia during the invasion in this 


























An outstanding solution of the language teaching 
problems in English in grades three through twelve— 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH 


By Shattuck, Cauley, Ahles, and Lawlor 


There is one book for each of the grades three through eight, one for 
the first two years of high school, and one for the last two years. 


This complete Language Arts Program includes a new and varied approach 
for each year with a complete review of the work previously covered. 


SUBJECT MATTER INCLUDED 


Reading for pleasure and information Telephoning 
Study habits Writing sentences and paragraphs 
Library work Writing letters 
Using the card catalogue Making announcements 
Using reference books Giving descriptions 
Using the dictionary Vocabulary building 
Conversation Good usage 
Telling stories Functional grammar 
Giving directicns Creative writing 
Class discussions and reports Magazines and newspapers 
Dramatizations Book reviews 
Club work Radio and motion pictures 
Elimination of common errors Spelling 


STEP BY STEP DEVELOPMENT 


This complete program in the language arts is presented step by step with 
stimulating teaching suggestions, abundant examples, and full provisions for 
practice. This three-fold attack provides all that is needed to build correct 
habits in reading, writing, and speaking. 


EMPHASIS UPON FUNDAMENTALS 


Students must master the fundamentals of our language if they are to read, 
speak, and write correctly. This ability counts more than almost any other single 
factcr in success in later life. The constant drill on good usage, clear speaking, 
and the emphasis on functional grammar in a practical way, develops in the student 
a confidence and a personality which he would not otherwise have. 





Over 5,500 schools or school systems 
have adopted the STEPS TO GOOD 
ENGLISH SERIES in whole or in part. 
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war. It te'ls of Mikhail and other Russian 
boys and girls who join the guerrillas to 
fight against the enemy. Loyalty to country 
is shown as a Vital characteristic of today’s 
young people. 


FENTON, CARROLL LANE. Along Na- 
ture’s Highway. John Day, c1943. 
96p. $1.25. 

A little guide to nature for the young 
beginner, this book is full of exquisite pen 
drawings and entertaining information on 
flowers, trees and animals worth knowing. 


FERNALD, HELEN CLARK. Jonathan’s 
Doorstep. Longmans, Green, c1943. 
280p. $2.25. 


This is a story for teen age young people. 
Caroline Cornelia Thacher lived in the 
heuse that Jonathan Thacher built in 1691. 
She learns what it means to have a back- 
ground in history and that history American 
during the trying days in the 1940’s. Eight 
young people, some of whom had been in 
concentration camps and prison camps, 
spend the summer there trying to work 
out what would be a good world after the 
war. 


ForsusH, Lypra. Circus Parade. 
Macmillan, c1942. unp. $2.00. 


The format of this book is like a folded 
scroll except that it is fastened to the front 
cover only. There are pictures on both 
sides; colored on the front and black and 
white on the back of the panel which can 
be set up on a table or if removed from 
the cover could be used as a wall panel 
or put under glass where it would be a 
source of great delight to almost anyone 
(for who isn’t interested in the color and 
pageantry of a circus?) 


Gury, JEREMY. The ‘Round and 
*"Round Horse. Henry Holt, c1943. 
unp. 0. 

This is a story of a wooden horse and 
how he “came alive” and took his little 
owner to Coney Island and then became 
a merry-go-round horse which was almost 
as good as being real for he went ‘round 
and ‘round. A charming story for grades 
one through three. 


Hitt, Maset Betsy. Along Comes 
Judy Jo. Fred A. Stokes, c1943. 124p. 
$1.50. 


Another Judy Jo story and Apple Market 
Street. This time Judy Jo makes a trip. 
Phronsie Pepper. Judy Jo’s doll, comes 
home from the doll hospital as good as new 
and there is a doll show. Little girls will 
like this book very much. For grades two 
through three. 


Ho.sBerc, RutH LANGLAND. Tibby’s 
Venture. Doubleday, Doran, c1943. 
122p. $1.75. 

A charming story of Cape Ann, Mass., in 
1870. Tibby is a very human little girl 
who gets into lots of trouble but she has 
an understanding family. The plot is less 
important than the pleasant family life 
and the picture of the period. Grades 
two-three. 


LENSKI, Lots. Bayou Suzette. Fred 
A. Stokes, c1943. 207p. $2.00 
Suzette is a little French girl and the 


bayou is in Louisiana. This is a part of 
the country about which little has been 
written for children. Lois Lenski has done 
a wonderful piece of work in making a 
beautiful book, a charming story and one 
worth while for children in grades four 
through six. 


Lucas, JANNETTE May. First the 
Flower, Then the Fruit. J. B. Lippin- 
cott, Co., c1943. 72p. $2.00. 


The illustrations by Helene Carter make 
alive this story of the date, the fig, the 
pineapple, the banana and other of our 
exotic fruits. Attractive colored maps show 
the localities where these plants grow. 
Legend and story of these fruits are told 
together with facts of their origin and in- 
troduction to our country. 


Mason, Miriam E. Young Audubon. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1943. 198p. $1.50. 


This is a new title in the very valuable 
series of biography for younger children. 
From his very early years he drew birds 
and he drew and drew until he was satis- 
fied with the results. He wanted to follow 
the birds te North America and at last he 
did. He decided to draw every bird in 
North America and he made wonderful 
pictures which may be seen in the large 
four volume Book of Nature and in some 
of the many smaller editions which have 
been made. 


Mayo, BarsaraA. Henry Clay. Far- 
rar & Rhinehart, c1943. 280p. $2.00. 


This book makes the period of U. S. his- 
tery from 1780-1850 come alive for young 
people from twelve to fifteen years of age. 
Readable and authentic. 


McCracKEN, HAROLD. The Last of 
the Sea Otters. Fred A. Stokes, c1942. 
98p. $2.00. 


The first book ever written on the sea 
otter, this is the dramatic story, sympa- 
thetically told of the struggle of this now 
rare animal against a host of natural foes 
including man himself. It is an important 
animal book and is exquisitely illustrated 
by Paul Bransom. 


Meyer, Dickey. Girls at Work in 
Aviation. Doubleday, Doran, c1943. 
209p. $2.50. 


This is for high school or college girls 
and indicates the wide variety of work 
which women can do in aviation. In addi- 
tion it te’ls the story of the recent develop- 
ments in aviation. It is fully illustrated 
with photographs of women doing various 
types of work. 


NorLING, JO AND NORLING, ERNEST. 
Pogo’s Sky Ride. Henry Holt Co., 
c1943. 44p. $1.25. 


Good for pre-school youngsters to look 
at and listen to; the second grade children 
can probably read it for themselves. Pogo 
is a little dog who belongs to a boy named 
John. As a matter of fact they both take 
an airplane ride. There are many pictures 
of airplanes in different stages of pro- 
duction. 
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WITH HIS GRIM 
DETERMINATION 


UR military needs are far from satisfied. The Govern- 

ment is calling on every man, woman and child to create 

new resources by fighting waste as relentlessly as our armed 

forces fight the enemy. Here is the program to follow: 1— 

Buy only what you need. 2—Salvage what you don’t use. 
3—Share what you have. 4—Buy War Bonds. 


Educators can give added help by urging their pupils to 
make a daily habit saving and salvaging in every possible way 
—to be less wasteful of food, more careful in their use of 
water, electricity and the telephone—to make their shoes and 
clothing last longer—and to help their families save waste 
fats, tin cans, waste paper, iron and steel scrap. 


= = 
AinCuC MPa 
CHNCUCHM Sealing Li Yilly 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Manufacturers of Theatre, Auditorium, School, Church, Transportation and Stadium Seating 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 











SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


To improve pupil work in social studies 
This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies 


skills, and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


To increase the number of useful skills 
taught 


Schools have been criticised for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. 
But schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that 
skill—20 skills useful throughout life—in one class!” 


To relieve teachers of endless detail 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation 
and classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and 
tests, and all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the 
book, so it may be used by a different class each period. 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 








—— 30-day approval—List price $1.50 ——, 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 


30 or more copies, 90c net each, keys 5c each 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 
2. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 
3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
4. How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
5. How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
6. How to Use a Map i6. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
7. How to Use an Atlas Figures 
8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
9. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Discus- 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
sion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 
10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 








INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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THERE IS A REASON 























WE REGRET that the American Railroads do not always pro 
vide the accommodations and give the “on-time” performance to 
which you have been so long accustomed. While we know that, in a 
general way, you are familiar with the difficulties of handling war 
traffic, the following may be of interest: 


One-half of all Pullman sleeping cars, and better than one- 
third of all coaches are continuously engaged in moving troops, 
and our armed forces have first call on all the rest. 


Passenger traffic on the N., C. & St. L. Ry. is now approxi- 


mately six hundred per cent more than prevailed before Pearl 
Harbor. 


Our dining cars are overtaxed, and essential materials cannot 
be spared for building new ones. 


Frequently the movement of scheduled passenger trains must 
be subordinated te troop trains and to freight trains carrying mu- 
nitions, war materials, gasoline and fuel oil. 


Many experienced employees are serving with the armed 
forces. It is impossible quickly to train men to replace them, and to 
fill new positions created to handle increased traffic. 


We are trying to do our part in successfully handling the 
biggest transportation job in the history of the world. We believe 
our friends will graciously accept the inconvenience caused by 
things beyond our control. After all, they are small compared with 
the sacrifices of our Soldiers, Sailors and Marines on the far-flung 
battle fronts in this war for freedom. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


Sounded 



































CREATIVE PRINTERS 


? { . t 
Layouts - Designs - Tdeas 


Williams Printing Co. 
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Dependable 
SERVICE AS USUAL 


In spite of the loss of a large percentage of our personnel to the 
Armed Forces. . 

In spite of the necessary restrictions on our supply of book paper 
and other materials... 

In spite of our current publication of important new basic series 
in spelling, arithmetic, English, music, geography, algebra and ge- 
OMCTY .... 

Nevertheless through careful management and co-ordination, we 
are enabled to give further and confident assurance to the schools 
that we will be able to “carry on” as usual with ample supplies of 
all our books instantly available, and with prompt and normal 
shipments and service 


But you can help by ordering early. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK re en CHICAGO 














